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To give the young any direct instruction 
in morals or politics, unhappily forms no 
part of the customary and established sys- 
tem of modern English education. A youth 
may pass through our public schools and 
universities hearing little of his duties to 
society and to his country. Of classical and 
theological culture he will, indeed, expe- 
rience no want, but he can receive no posi- 
tive moral instruction except what comes to 
him through theological channels, or from 
the domestic influences of the society in 
which he lives. This defect in our higher 
education is in a great measure peculiar to 
the present generation. In.the last century, 
a certain set of opinions upon subjects of a 
political and moral character formed part of 
the creed of every person of education. 
That the British Constitution combined the 
advantages and the defects of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy ; that the alli- 
ance between Church and State secured the 
liberties of both; that English law was the 
perfection of reason, and the birthright of 
every Briton; that every man had by his 
representatives a share in the government of 
his country, and that it was his duty and 
his right to take a corresponding interest in 
its politics : these, and many other beliefs of 
a similar kind, were as much part of the 
training of a gentleman as the doctrine that 
verbum personale concordat cum nominativo. 
It certainly is as far from our intention, as 
it would be out of our power, to attempt to 
restore the currency of the old coin of po- 
litical dogmatism, so effectually decried in 
Bentham’s Book of Fallacies. But we think 
that negative and critical conclusions are not 
the only results at which we ought to arrive 
upon these subjects, and that they are worse 
suited than any others to be made the staple 
of popular education. It ought not to be 


our object to instil into the minds of the 
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young a blind admiration, or a blind con- 
tempt, of the institutions under which they 
live. In this, as in all other branches of 
education, the rule of truth is the only safe 
rule; and truth is outraged if contempt and 
ridicule are the only feelings excited in the 
mind of an educated man by the contempla- 
tion of the political and social arrangements 
of his country. 

This doctrine, however, is much in favor 
amongst one class of writers who are, per- 
haps, the most influential of all indirect 
moral teachers—we mean contemporary 
novelists. The popularity of a form of liter- 
ature which is at once a stimulant and an 
anodyne, and which engrosses the imagina- 
tion, whilst it does not absolutely exclude 
the exercise of the understanding, needs no 
explanation ; but there is another source of - 
the educational influence of novels which, 
most of us have felt, though it has not, we 
think, been usually recognised so explicitly 
as their other attractions. Through. novelg 
young people are generally addressed for the 
first time as equals upon the most, in teresting 
affairs of life. There they see grown-up-men 
and women described, and the occupations 
of mature life discussed, without any arriére 
pensce as to the moral effects which the dis- 
cussion may have vpon their own. minds. 
To an inquisitive youth, novels are a series 
of lectures upon life, in which the: professor 
addresses his pupils as his equals and as men 
of the world. There, for the first time, the 
springs of human actions are laid bare, and 
the laws of human society discussed in lan- 
guage intelligible and attractive to young 
imaginations and young hearts. Such 
teachers can never be otherwise than influen- 
tial, but in the present day their influence is 
enormously increased by the facilities which 
cheap publication affords to them. Upwards 
of a million of the cheap shilling volumes 
which ornament railway book-stalls are dis- 
posed of annually, and the effect of these 
publications on the whole mind of the com- 
munity can hardly be exaggerated. Even 
Mr. Reade’s novel, ‘‘ It is never too late to 
mend,’’ is advertised to have reached the 
twelfth thousand of its circulation, and we 
believe Mr. Dickens’s tales sell about 40,000 
copies on publication. 
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These facts furnish an apology, which we 
feel to be necessary, for devoting some atten- 
tion to two books which justify the opinion 
we have formed on the influence exercised 
by such novels over the moral and political 
opinions of the young, the ignorant, and 
the inexperienced. That opinion is, that 
they tend to beget hasty generalisations and 
false conclusions. They address themselves 
almost entirely to the imagination upon 
subjects which properly belong to the in- 
tellect. Their suggestions go so far beyond 
their assertions that the author’s sense of 
responsibility is greatly weakened, and by 
suppressing all that is dull, all that does not 
contribute to dramatic effect, and all that 
falls beyond a certain conventional circle of 
feelings, they caricature instead of repre- 
senting the world. This applies even to 
those ordinary domestic relations, which are 
the legitimate province of novels. Love, 
marriage, friendship, grief, and joy are very 
different things in a novel from what they 
are in real life, and the representations of 
novelists are not only false, but often in the 
highest degree mischievous when they apply, 
not to the feelings, but to the facts and 
business transactions of the world. We 
propose to notice the two works before us, as 
an illustration of these observations, and we 
shall show before we conclude that Mrs. 
Gaskell’s ‘* Life of Miss Bronte”’ is in some 
respects obnoxious to the same criticism, 
though it claims a place in another branch 
of literature. 

We do not of course undervalue the part 
which fiction has often played in the incul- 
cation of truth, and a thousand imaginary 
characters crowd upon the mind which re- 
flect with signal brilliancy the noblest graces 
and the purest virtues of our race. Where 
are we to find greater refinement than in 
Sir Charles Grandison—greater ingenuity 
and perseverance than in Robinson Crasoe— 
more pathetic simplicity and devotedness 
than in Jeanie Deans? But there is a very 
wide distinction between creations wrought 
up to the true ideal, and attempts to copy 
life by throwing a false and distorted light 
on real incidents. The incidents may in 
themselves be things which have actually 
taken place, yet they sometimes give most 
erroneous and exaggerated impressions when 
they are pressed into the service of romance. 

** Little Dorrit ’’ is not one of the most 
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pleasing or interesting of Mr. Dickens’s novels. 
The plot is singularly cumbrous and con- 
fused—the characters rather uninteresting— 
and the style often strained to excess. We 
are not however tempted, by the comparative 
inferiority of this production of a great 
novelist, to forget the indisputable merits of 
Mr. Dickens. Even those who dislike a 
good deal of the society to which he intro- 
duces his readers, and who are not accus- 
tomed to the language of his personages, 
must readily acknowledge that he has de- 
scribed modern English low life with infinite 
humor and fidelity, but without coarseness. 
He has caught and reproduced that native 
wit which is heard to perfection in the re- 
partees of an English crowd : and though his 
path has often lain through scenes of gloom, 
and poverty, and wretchedness, and guilt, 
he leaves behind him a spirit of tenderness 
and humanity which does honor to his heart. 
We wish he had dealt as fairly and kindly 
with the upper classes of society as he has 
with the lower ; and that he had more liber- 
ally portrayed those manly, disinterested, 
and energetic qualities which make up the 
character of an English gentleman. Acute 
observer as he is, it is to be regretted that he 
should have mistaken a Lord Decimus for 
the type of an English statesman, or Mr. 
Tite Barnacle for a fair specimen of a public 
servant. But in truth we cannot recall any 
single character in his novels, intended to 
belong to the higher ranks of English life, 
who is drawn with the slightest approach to 
truth or probability. His injustice to the 
institutions of English society is, however, 
even more flagrant than his animosity to 
particular classes in that society. The rich 
and the great are commonly held up to ridi- 
cule for their folly, or to hatred for their 
selfishness. But the institutions of the 
country, the laws, the administration, in a 
word the government under which we live, 
are regarded and described by Mr. Dickens 
as all that is most odious and absurd in des- 
potism or in oligarchy. In every new novel 
he selects one or two of the popular cries of | 
the day, to serve as seasoning to the dish 
which he sets before his readers. It may be 
the Poor Laws, or Imprisonment for Debt, 
or the Court of Chancefy, or the harshness 
of Mill-owners, or the stupidity of Parlia- 
ment, or the inefficiency of the Government, 
or the insolence of District Visitors, or the 
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observance of Sunday, or Mammon-worship, 
or whatever else you please. He is equally 
familiar with all these subjects. If there 
was a popular cry against the management 
of a hospital, he would no doubt write a 
novel on a month’s warning about the igno- 
rance and temerity with which surgical 
operations are performed ; and if his lot had 
been cast in the days when it was fashion- 
able to call the English law the perfection of 
reason; he would probably have published 
‘monthly denunciations of Lord Mansfield’s 
Judgment in Perrin v. Blake, in blue covers 
adorned with curious hieroglyphics, intended 
to represent springing uses, executory de- 
vises, and contingent remainders. We re- 
commend him to draw the materials of his 
next work from Dr. Hassall on the Adulter- 
ation of Food, or the Report on Scotch Lu- 
natics. Even the catastrophe in “ Little 
Dorrit ’’ is evidently borrowed from the 
recent fall of houses in Tottenham Court 
Road, which happens to have appeared in 
the newspapers at a convenient moment. 
Mr. Reade is less well known as a writer, 
but after publishing two popular, though 
not very edifying stories, he has at last com- 
posed a novel of much greater length, which 


* affords a convincing proof of the temptation 


to falsify and misrepresent the facts upon 
which stories are founded. This book has 
propagated through the length and breadth 
of the country imputations against the Gov- 
ernment, the judges, and private individuals, 
80 grave, so unjust, so cruel, that we think 
it is the duty of criticism to expose them. 

By examining the justice of Mr. Dicken’s 
general charges, and the accuracy of Mr. 
Reade’s specific accusations, we shall endeay- 
or to show how much injustice may be done, 
and how much unfounded discontent may be 
engendered, by these onesided and super- 
ficial pictures of popular abuses. 

It is not a little curious to consider what 
qualifications a man ought to possess before 
he could, with any kind of propriety, hold 


‘ the language Mr. Dickens sometimes holds 


about the various departments of social life. 
Scott, we all know, was a lawyer and an 
antiquarian. Sir Edward Lytton has dis- 
tinguished himself in political life, and his 
books contain unquestionable evidence of a 
considerable amount of classical and his- 
torical reading. Mr. Thackeray hardly ever 
steps beyond those regions of society and lit- 





erature which he has carefully explored. 
But in Mr. Dickens’ voluminous works, we 
do not remember to have found many traces 
of these solid acquirements ; and we must be 
permitted to say, for it is no reflection on any 
man out of the legal profession, that his no- 
tions of law, which occupy so large a space 
in his books, are precisely those of an attor- 
ney’s clerk. He knows what arrest for debt 
is, he knows how affidavits are sworn. He 
knows the physiognomy of courts of justice, 
and he has heard that Chancery suits some- 
times last forty years; though he seems not 
to have the remotest notion that there is any 
difference between suits for the administra- 
tion of estates and suits for the settlement 
of disputed rights, and that the delay which 
is an abuse in the one case is inevitable in 
the other. The greatest of our statesmen, 
lawyers, and philosophers would shrink from 
delivering any trenchant and unqualified 
opinion upon so complicated and obscure a 
subject as the merits of whole administrative 
Government of theempire. To Mr. Dickens 
the question presents no such difficulty. 
He stumbles upon the happy phrase of ‘‘ the 
Circumlocution Office *’ as an impersonation 
of the Government ; strikes out the brilliant 
thought, repeated just ten times in twenty- 
three lines, that whereas ordinary people 
want to know how to do their business, the 
whole art of Government lies in discovering 
‘¢ how not to do it;’’ and with these some- 
what unmeaning phrases he proceeds to de- 
scribe, in a light and playful tone, the gov- 
ernment of his country. 

Everybody has read the following chapter 
of * Little Dorrit ; ’’ but we are not equally 
sure that everybody has asked himself what 
it really means. It means, if it means any 
thing, that the result of the British constitu- 
tion, of our boasted freedom, of parliament- 
ary representation, and of all we possess, is 
to give us the worst government on the face 
of the earth—the clatter of a mill grinding 
no corn, the stroke of an engine drawing no 
water. 

‘“©CHAPTER X. 
‘6 CONTAINING THE WHOLE SCIENCE OF 
‘* GOVERNMENT. 

‘¢ The Circumlocution Office was (as every- 
body knows without being told) the most 
important Department under Government. 
No —_ business of any kind could possi- 
bly be done at any time, without the acquies 
cence of the Circumlocution Office. 
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‘This glorious establishment had been 
early in the field, when the one sublime prin- 
ciple involving the difficult art of governing 
a country, was first distinctly revealed to 
statesmen. It had been foremost to study 
that bright revelation, and to carry its shin- 
ing influence through the whole of the 
oficial proceedings. What ever was required 
to be done, the Circumlocution office was 
beforehand with all the public departments 
in the art of perceiving—How NoT TO Do IT. 

“Through this delicate perception, through 
the tact with which it invariably seized it, 
and through the genius with which it always 
acted on it, the Circumlocution Office had. 
risen to overtop all the public departments ; 
and the public condition had risen to be— 
what it was. 

‘Tt is true that How not to do it was the 
great study and object of all public depart- 
ments and professional politicians all round 
the Circumlocution Office. It is true that 
every new premier and every new govern- 
ment, coming in because they had upheld a 
certain thing as necessary to be done, were 
no sooner come in than they applied their 
utmost faculties to discovering, How not to 
do it. It is true that from the moment when 
a general election was over, every returned 
man who had been raving on hustings be- 
cause it hadn’t been done, and who had been 
asking tie friends of the honorable gentle- 
man in the opposite interest on pain of im- 
peachment to tell him why it hadn’t been 
done, and who had been asserting that it must 
be done, and who had been pledging himself 
that it should be done, began to devise, How 
it was not to be done. It is true that the 
debates of both Houses of Parliament the 
whole session through, uniformly tended to 
the protracted deliberation, How not to do 
it. It is true that the royal speech at the 
opening of such session virtually said, My 
lords and gentlemen, you have a considerable 
stroke of work to do, and you will please to 
retire to your respective chambers, and dis- 
cuss, How not to do it. It is true that the 
royal speech, at the close of such session vir- 
tually said, My lords and gentlemen, you 
have through several laborious months been 
considering with great loyalty and patriotism, 
How not to do it, and you have found out; 
and with the blessing of Providence upon the 
harvest (natural, not political), 1 now dis- 
miss you. All this is true, but the Citcum- 
locution Office went beyond it. 

‘* Because the Circumlocution Office went 
on mechanically, every day, keeping this 
wonderful, all-sufficient wheel of statesman- 
ship, How not to do it, in motion. Because 


the Circumlocution Office was down upon 
any ill-advised public servant who was going 
to do it, or who appeared to be by any sur- 
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prising accident in remote danger of doing 
it, with a minute, and a memorandum, and a 
letter of instructions, that extinguished him. 

‘‘ Numbers of people were lost in the 
Circumlocution Office. Unfortunates with 
wrongs, or with projects for the general wel- 
fare (and they had better have had wrongs 
at first, than have taken that bitter English 
recipe for certainly getting them), who in 
slow lapse of time and agony had passed 
safely through other public departments ; 
who, according to rule, had been bullied in 
this, over-reached by that, and evaded by. 
the other; got referred at last to the Cir- 
cumlocution Office, and never reappeared to 
the light of day. Boards sat upon them, 
secretaries minuted upon them, commission- 
ers gabbled about them, clerks registered, 
entered, checked, and ticked them off, and 
they melted away. In short, all the busi- 
ness of the country went through the Cir- 
cumlocution Office, except the business that 
never came out of it; and its name was 
Legion.”’ 

This is no isolated ebullition. The Cir- 
cumlocution Office forms one of the standing 
decorations of the work in which it is de- 
picted. The cover of the book is adorned 
by a picture, representing, amongst other 
things, Britannia in a Bath-chair, drawn by 
a set of effete idiots, an old woman, a worn- | 
out cripple in a military uniform, and a 
supercilious young dandy, who buries the 
head of his cane in his moustaches. The 
chair is pushed on behind by six men in 
foolscaps, who are followed by a crowd of 
all ages and both sexes, intended, we pre- 
sume, to represent that universal system of 
jobbing and favoritism, which was introduced 
into the public service by Sir Charles Treve- 
lyan and Sir Stafford Northcote, shortly be- 
fore the time when Mr. Dickens began his 
novel. The spirit of the whole book is the 
same. The Circumlocution Office is con- 
stantly introduced asa splendid example of 
all that is base and stupid. Messrs. Tite 
Barnacle and Stiltstalking are uniformly put 
forward as the representatives of the twenty 
or thirty permanent under-secretaries and 
heads of departments, by whom so large a 
portion of the public affairs is conducted, 
and every species of meanness, folly, and 
vulgarity is laid to their charge. 

It is difficult to extract the specific accusa- 
tions which Mr. Dickens means to bring 
against the Government; but we take the 
principal counts in his indictment to be, 





that the business of the country is done very 
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slowly and very ill; that inventors and pro- 
jectors of improvements are treated with in- 
solent neglect ; and that the Government is 
conducted by, and for the interest of, a few 
aristocratic families, whose whole public life 
is a constant career of personal jobs. Most 
men will consider these rather serious charges. 

But the burlesque manner and extravagant 
language in which they are made are at once 
Mr. Dickens’s shield and his sword. ‘‘ How 
can you suppose,’’ he might say, ‘ that I 
mean any harm by such representations as 
these? Iam neither a lawyer nor a politi- 
cian ; but I take a fling at the subjects of 
the day, just in order to give my writings a 
little local color, and a little temporary 
piquancy.”? Probably enough this is the 
true account of the matter, and it forms the 
very gravamen of our complaint. Men of 
the world may laugh at books which repre- 
sent all who govern as fools, knaves, hypo- 
erites, and dawdling tyrants. They know 
very well that such language is meant to be 
understood subject to modifications ; but the 
poor and uneducated take such words in their 
natural and undiluted strength, and draw 
from them practical conclusions of corre- 
sponding importance ; whilst the young and 
inexperienced are led to think far too meanly 
of the various careers which the organization 
of society places before them, and to waste 
in premature cynicism and self-satisfied in- 
dolence some of the most precious opportu- 
nities which life affords. 

It is not necessary to discuss the justice of 
Mr. Dickens’s charges, but it is so much the 
fashion of the day to speak with unmeasured 
contempt both of the honesty and ability of 
the executive goverment, that we will lay 
before our readers a few considerations upon 
the general character of the public service, 
and upon the principles which ought to 
govern discussions as to its merits. 

The first question which presents itself is, 
What is the standard of comparison? It 
would require a knowledge of the details of 
the administrative system of other countries, 
which we do not pretend to possess, to insti- 
tute a detailed comparison between their 
governments and ourown. But without en- 
tering on so vast a subject, we think that 
any person of ordinary fairness and informa- 
tion may easily satisfy himself that the 
British Government need not shrink from a 
comparison, either with the transactions of 
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mercantile men, or with those of great pub- 
lic companies. Mr. Dickens, and many 
other denouncers of the incapacity of the 
Government have long indulged in the pleas- 
ant habit of looking only at one side of the 
subject. . They read in the newspapers of the 
failures, the prejudices, and the stupidity of 
the executive; and it never occurs to them 
that they do not hear of the cases in which 
the official mechanism works well. We must 
have some notion of the magnitude of the 
operations which the Government has to con- 
duct, before we can duly estimate the im- 
mense weight of the testimony in its favor, 
which is conveyed by the absence of com- 
plaint on so many subjects. But the testi- 
mony 80 conveyed is positive as well as nega- 
tive. Here, as in the other affairs of life, 
we must look at broad general results; and 
from them we may readily gather abundant 
confirmation of our position, that whatever 
defects: may exist in the administration of 
public affairs, their general condition proves 
that much capacity and honesty is employed 
upon them. 

If we turn, for example, to the manage- 
ment, of the Revenue, is Mr. Dickens aware 
of the complexity and extent of the opera- 
tions which are involved in collecting, dis- 
bursing, and accounting for, something like 
£60,000,000, and of making such arrange- 
ments with respect to it, that there shall 
always be enough in hand to make every 
payment at its appointed period, whatever 
irregularities may occur in the receipt of the 
income? Has he any notion of the variety 
and intricacy of the system of accounts 
which such transactions render necessary? 
If any mercantile firm had establishments at 
every seaport and in every considerable in- 
land town; if they employed several thou- 
sand servants of different grades, in order to 
collect an income of the amount which we 
have mentioned ; if they had to adjust their 
receipts and expenditure with such scrupu- 
lous exactness as to be able to pay away 
about half of their gross income to an im- 
mense body of mortgagees by quarterly in- 
stalments; and if all the business which 
these operations implied were conducted with 
the regularity of clockwork, without gross 
fraud, with little, if any, peculation, and 
with such method that the shareholders were 
annually furnished with accounts embracing 
the very mutest details of so enormous an 
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outlay, how Mr. Dickens would triumph in 
contrasting the business-like habits of the 
middle classes with the blundering stupidity 
of the Circumlocution Office. » Yet this isa 
literal and most scanty account of the occu- 
pations of one single department of that Cir- 
cumlocution Office which is the subject of 
Mr. Dickens’ extreme contempt. 

The administration of the British Empire 
has no doubt many shortcomings and imper- 
fections, but are we seeking to perpetuate 
them or to remove them? If a man’s house 


is not to his mind, he either builds a new’ 


one or repairs the old one; and whichever 
of the two operations may be the wisest, 
there can be no doubt that the English nation 
have in all constitutional reforms adopted the 
latter. There has never been at any period 
of our history a ¢abula rasa, like that which 
at the end of the last century existed for a 
time in France, on which homogeneous and 
consistent structures, either of law or gov- 
ernment, could be raised. The consequence 
is, that our law is full of fictions, and our 
public offices full of intricacy. This is, no 
doubt, an evil to be remiedied, but it is one 
which the present generation inherited, and 
which earlier generations considered a cheap 
price for the acquisition of political liberty. 
Inefficiency, however, is only one of Mr. 
Dickens’s charges against the Government. 
Neglect of useful inventions and gross cor- 
ruption are thrown in by way of make- 
weight. Thus in the following oracular 
conversation in ‘* Little Dorritt ” :— 


‘¢¢ What I mean to say is, that however 
this comes to be the regu ar way of our go- 
vernment, it is its regular way. Have you 
ever heard of any proprietor or inventor who 
failed to find it all but inaccessible, and 
whom it did not discourage and ill-treat?’ 

‘<< T cannot say I ever have.’ ”’ 

««* Have you ever known it to be before- 
hand in the adoption of any useful thing? 
Ever known it to set an example of any use- 
ful kind?’ 

‘“«*T am a good deal older than my friend 
here,’ said Mr. Meagles, and I'll answer 
that. Never.’’’ (P. 88.) 


With respect to the first of these charges, 
we may mention one or two specific instances 
of the application of inventive power to the 
regular objects of administration. What 
does Mr. Dickens think of the whole organ- 
isation of the Post Office, and of the system 
of cheap postage, which was invented in this 
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country, and has been adopted by almost 
every State on the Continent? Every branch 
of this establishment shows the greatest 
power of arrangement and contrivance— 
even mechanical contrivance. Mr. Dickens 
can never tear a penny stamp from its fellows 
without having before his eyes an illustra- 
tion of the watchful ingenuity of this branch 
of the Circumlocution Office. To take an- 
other special illustration: what does Mr. 
Dickens say to the London Police? What 
he has said on the subject, any one may see, 
by referring to ‘Household Words,’ in 
which he will find the organization of the 
force praised in almost hyperbolical Jan- 
guage. It is not a little characteristic that 
Mr. Dickens should praise one branch of the 
Circumlocution Office in one of his organs, 
and shortly after denounce the whole insti- 
tution as a mass of clumsy stupidity in an- 
other. There can hardly be a more delicate 
administrative problem than that of protect- 
ing the persons and property without en- 
dangering the liberties of the public; and 
we should feel some curiosity to see a state- 
ment by Mr. Dickens of the comparative 
value of the solutions arrived at by the 
French, the Russian, and the English Go- 
vernments. 

As to the personal corruption, and the 
neglect of talent, which Mr. Dickens charges 
against the Government of the country, we 
can only say that any careful observer of his 
method might have predicted with confi- 
dence that he would begin a novel on that 
subject within a very few months after the 
establishment of a system of competitive ex- 
aminations for admission into the Civil 
Service. He seems, as a general rule, to get 
his first notions of an abuse from the discus- 
sions which accompany its removal, and 
begins to open his trenches and mount his 
batteries as soon as the place to be attacked 
has surrendered. This was his course with 
respect both to imprisonment for debt and to 
Chancery reform; but in the present in- 
stance, he has attacked an abuse which 
never existed to anything like the extent 
which he describes. A large proportion of 
the higher permanent offices of state have 
always been filled by men of great talent, 
whose promotion was owing to their talent. 
Did Mr. Dickens ever hear that Mr. Hallam, 
Mr. William Hamilton, Mr. Phillips, Sir 
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Stephen, Sir C. Trevelyan, Mr. Merivale, 
Mr. Henry Taylor, or Mr. Greg are, or have 
been, members of the permanent Civil Ser- 
vice? Will he assert that these gentlemen 
were promoted simply from family motives, 
or that they are fairly represented by such a 
lump of folly and conceit as the Mr. Stilt- 
stalking of his story? Or, to take a single 
and well-known example, how does he 
account for the career of Mr. Rowland Hill? 
A gentleman in a private and not very con- 
spicuous position, writes a pamphlet recom- 
mending what amounted to a revolution ina 
most important department of the Govern- 
ment. Did the Circumlocution Office ne- 
glect him, traduce him, break his heart, and 
ruin his fortune? They adopted his scheme, 
and gave him the leading share in carrying 
it out, and yet this is the Government which 
Mr. Dickens declares to be a sworn foe to 
talent, and a systematic enemy to ingenuity. 

We cannot, however, entirely confine our- 
selves to looking at the positive side of the 
question. We must for a moment direct 
Mr. Dickens’s attention to its negative as- 
pects ; and we think that it would be a just, 
though an inadequate, punishment for the 
language which he has used, if he were 
obliged to learn from painful experience 
what other governments are like. If he had 
to do, for a very little time, with a system 
in which a set of ill-paid and needy under- 
lings had it in their power to levy black mail 
upon him, by a hundred petty interferences 
with the privacy of his house and the freedom 
of his movements, he might find that King 
Stork has his faults as well as King Log. It 
is not agreeable to feel doubts as to the pru- 
dence of making a handsome new year’s gift 
to the judge who is to try your cause; nor 
can it be a pleasant thought for a patriotic 
mind, that there is not a despatch in any 
department of the Government of which 
copies may not be bought from highly effi- 
cient clerks at a very moderate premium. 
We individually should feel uneasy at the 
reflection, that several hundred thousand 
persons, in all classes of society, were abso- 
lutely dependent on the sic volo sic jubeo of 
the Central Government for their daily 
bread ; nor would it conciliate our confidence 
in public men, if rumors were extensively 
circulated that Ministers were in the habit 
of making fortunes on the Stock Exchange ; 
and if all these, and many similar features, 





were extremely common ina great part of 
the world, and were utterly and absolutely 
unknown in our own country, we should 
doubt whether we were much worse governed 
than our neighbors. 

It is one of Mr. Dickens’s favorite themes, 
to compare the modesty, the patience and 
the solid business-like sense of his intelligent 
mechanic, Mr. Doyce, with the blundering 
inefficiency of the Circumlocution Office. 
We do not deny the justice of the praise 
which Mr. Dickens lavishes on Mr. Doyce 
and his class. It is no doubt well deserved, 
but we wish to call attention to the fact, 
that our faith in their good qualities is based 
entirely upon broad general results, precisely 
similar to those which, as we say, prove the 
general ability and honesty of the Govern- 
ment, although the mercantile and me- 
chanical classes have also to account for a 
vast number of failures of an infinitely more 
serious kind than those which called into 
existence Mr. Dickens’s extravagant fictions. 
Look, for example, at any of our great rail- 
ways. No one who observes the traffic, the 
organization, the discipline, and all the 
various members of those immense establish- 
ments, can doubt that a vast deal of skill 
and energy has been employed in their con- 
struction ; but if we were disposed to de- 
nounce them as utterly corrupt and effete, 
how superabundant the materials of denun- 
ciation would be. Imagine Mr. Dickens 
idealising Redpath, and filling in the inter- 
vals of his story with racy descriptions of 
the opposition between the North-Western, 
the Great Northern, and the Great Western ; 
sketches of trucks laid across the line for 
engines to run into; speculations as to the 
reasons which induce directors always to 
send on a coal train ten minutes before they 
despatch an express ; tyrannical invasions of 
private property, and authentic comparisons 
of the sums spent in law expenses, with the 
returns from the branches for which those 
expenses obtained Acts of Parliament! Let 
the background of the picture be filled in 
with broken-hearted lovers mourning over a 
fall in the price of shares, by which their 
union is prevented for ever, and angelic 
widows reading with agonized hearts ac- 
counts of the ‘* smash ’’ which had deprived 
them for ever of the society of that virtuous 
bagman, whose faithful purity and earnest- 
ness had for hundreds of pages moved our 
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contempt for the heartless aristocrats with 


whom he was contrasted. Such a descrip- 
tion of English railways would be, neither 
in kind nor in degree, one whit more unjust, 
and would not be in its results one-hundredth 
part as injurious, as the description given in 
‘« Little Dorritt ’’ of the Executive Govern- 
ment of this country. 

It is as hard to refute a generality as to 
answer a sneer, and we therefore feel that 
in combating such statements as those of 
Mr. Dickens, we expose ourselves to the 
retort that we are fighting with shadows of: 
our own raising. 

These observation are more particularly 
addressed to the misrepresentations and ex- 
aggerations resorted to by modern novelists 
in their descriptions of public institutions 
and public abuses ; but we are compelled to 
add that they have not always respected the 
domain of private charity and the recesses 
of private life. It is impossible to speak 
without the deepest interest and sympathy 
of the genius, the trials, and the fate of 
Charlotte Bronte. Her novels hold, and de- 
serve to hold, a place in English literature 
from their intrinsic power, from their nervy- 
ous style, from their daring vigor and subtle 
analysis, which few books of the same class 
have ever obtained. But when we learn, 
from the records of her life, within how 
dark and narrow a boundary that fiery spirit 
dwelt and toiled,—when we see how that 
frail body, that suffering constitution, that 
half-distracted family, that cheerless home, 
that scanty household, that still more scanty 
experience of the pleasures and sympathies 
of life, crushed the vehement aspirations of 
a child of genius for love, and happiness, 
and freedom,—we recur to her works with 
amazement, and we grudge no portion of the 
fame which rests upon her melancholy story 
and her early grave. Yet it must be said 
that in drawing from her own experiences 
the materials of her novels—for Miss Bronte’s 
writings partake more of reality than of im- 
agination—she greatly abused the license of 
her art. The description of the Lowood 
school in ‘Jane Eyre,’’ is evidently the 
result of a morbid impression on the mind 
of a highly sensitive child of nine years old, 
wrought by painful associations and great 
imaginative fervor into a scene of torment ; 
but it is due to the estimable persons who 
have been connected with that institution, to 
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state that the frightful charges brought 
against it by Miss Bronte are denied, and 
that the charitable designs of its founders 
have not been perverted in the manner she 
has led her readers to suppose. On this 
point we are content to take Mrs. Gaskell’s 
own account of her heroine’s mode of pro- 
ceeding. 

‘*‘ Miss Bronte more than once said to me 
that she should not have written what she 
did of Lowood in ‘Jane Eyre,’ if she 
thought the place would have been so im- 
mediately identified with Cowan's Bridge, 
although there was not a word in her account 
of the institution but what was true at the 
time when she knew it; she also said that 
she had not considered it necessary, in a work 
of fiction, to state every particular with the 
impartiality that might be required in a court 
of justice, nor to seek out motives and make 
allowance for human feelings, as she might 
have done, if dispassionately analyzing the 
conduct of those who had the superintend- 
ence of the institution. I believe she her- 
self would have been glad of an oppcrtunity 
to correct the overstrong impression which 
was made upon the public mind by her vivid 
picture; though even she, suffering her 
whole life long, both in heart and body, 
from the consequences of what happened 
there, might have been apt to the last to 
take her deep belief in facts for the facts 
themselves—her conception of truth for the 
absolute truth.’’ (Life of C. Bronte, vol. 
i, p. 64.) 

Again, we are assured by persons who re- 
ceived their education (and a very good 
education Miss Bronte herself proves it to 
have been) at the school to which sie was 
attached in Brussels, that nothing can be 
more unjust than the aspersions she has 
thrown in ‘ Vilette ’’ on that establishment, 
and on the excellent persons who managed 
it. The three curates who figure in ‘ Shir. 
ley,”’ conspicuous for different degrees of 
folly, vulgarity, and impertinence, are, we 
are told by Miss Bronte’s biographer, three 
gentlemen well known at the time in the 
neighborhood of Howarth, who have had 
the good taste to accept this caricature as a 
joke. Butif the habits of social intercourse, 
if personal peculiarities, and even the ar- 
rangements of charitable institutions, are to 
be exhibited to the world in the colors of an 
auto-de-f¢—hedaubed with gamboge and em- 
blazoned with. devils—the novelists wil! be- 
come a pest to literature, and they will 
degrade, as some of them have already de- 
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graded, their talents to the service of malig- 
nant passions, calumny, and falsehood. 

Nor can we, with a due regard to literary 
justice, pass over in silence the grave offence 
of a similar character of which Mrs. Gaskell, 
the biographer of Miss Bronte, has herself 
been guilty. The life of this remarkable 
woman has been read with an avidity which 
does not surprise us, for both the subject and 
the manner of the book are well calculated 
to excite the deepest interest. But Mrs. 
Gaskell appears to have learnt the art of the 
novel-writer so well that she cannot discharge 
from her palette the colors she has used in 
the pages of ** Mary Barton ”’ and ‘‘ Ruth.” 
This biography opens precisely like a novel, 
and the skilful arrangement of lights and 
shades and colors—the prominence of some 
objects and the evident suppression of others 
—leave on the mind the excitement of a 
highly-wrought drama, rather than the sim- 
plicity of daylight and of nature. To 
heighten the interest of this strange repre- 
sentation, and also to assert her own imperi- 
ous sense of moral obligations, the biographer 
has thought it proper and necessary to in- 
troduce the episode of Branwell Bronte, a 
worthless brother of the three mysterious 
Bells, whose misconduct added a pang to 
their dreary existence; and in giving the 
history of this scapegrace Mrs. Gaskell has 
allowed herself to enter into details affecting 
the character and conduct of living persons, 
on whom she proceeds to pass sentence in a 
tone for which she now feels, or ought to 
feel, great shame and regret. It turns out 
that these details were borrowed from imper- 
fect or incorrect evidence ; no effort seems to 
have been made to verify the facts on which 
Mrs. Gaskell proceeded to consign another 
woman to infamy and to brand her with 
maledictions. The name and station of the 
lady thus assailed were easily identified, and 
it became known that she is a member of a 
highly honorable family ; legal proceedings 
were threatened, and we believe commenced, 
to vindicate her reputation ; and on the 30th 
May a letter appeared in the ‘ Times ”’ 
newspaper from Mrs. Gaskell’s solicitor, 
stating that he was instructed ‘‘¢o retract 
every statement contained in that work which 
imputes to a widowed lady, referred to, but 
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not named therein, any breach of her con- 
jugal, of her maternal, and of ber social 
duties, &c. All those statements were made 
upon information which at the time Mrs. 
Gaskell believed to be well founded, but 
which, upon investigation, with the addi- 
tional evidence furnished to me by you, J 
have ascertained not to be trustworthy. I 
am, therefore, authorized not only to retract 
the statements in question, but to express 
the deep regret of Mrs. Gaskell that ske 
should have been led to make them.” This 
apology has been accepted ; though the dis- 
avowal of the false statements would have 
been more becoming to both parties, if, it 
had not been conveyed in the studied phrase- 
ology of an attorney. 

We record these painful details in justice 
to the injured party, rather than to increase 
the punishment of this exposure of the bio- 
grapher. Mrs. Gaskell erred, no doubt, from 
mistaken information and from mistaken 
motives; for she appears to have entirely 
misconceived the duties and rights of her 
position as an authoress. She acted on the 
assumption that she was justified in dragging 
hidden offences to the bar of publie opinion 
—in arraigning and condemning without 
trial or notice persons of whose real senti- 
ments and conduct she was ignorant—and in 
applying the language of an avenging Deity 
toa being who is perhaps not more frail or 
liable to error than herself. Nay, she seems 
even to have thought, as Mr. Reade does, 
that it is a part of the high commission of 
literature to try offences which elude the 
repression of the law, and to denounce with 
hyperbolical violence actions which may not 
have been committed at all, or which have 
been committed from very different motives. 
Whether such allegations be true or false, it 
is perfectly certain that the laws of civilized 
natione and the usages of society prohibit 
and punish the publication of them. A 
man’s honor, a woman’s virtue, are not to 
be biown to the winds merely becguse it 
suits the humor of a romancer to rake up 
some imaginary or forgotten transgression— 
to dress it in the colors of fiction, heightened 
by the mischievous attraction of personal 
slander—and to set up a pillory in Pater- 
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of justice, the assiduous activity of those 
who are called by the nation to the manage- 
ment of its affairs, and the institutions 
which give method and order to free govern- 
ment, are not to be traduced, vilified, and 
outraged merely because they do not obey 
the hasty impulses of novelists or pam- 
phleteers. Thelaw, which might punish such 
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attacks, is seldom put in force against them, 
and we entirely concur in the wisdom of this 
forbearance; but, as they are made in the 
name of literature, it becomes the duty of 
literary criticism to expose and to disown 
them; and for this reason we have com- 
mented on them more fully than the works 
before us can themselves be said to deserve. 





Wetsnh Buioop in America.—The Puritans 
and Huguenots have received well-deserved 
eulogiums for their great men, and great influ- 
ence on our national welfare. The Welsh have 
hardly been recognized as having any claims of 
the kind; but in an address by the Rev. Dr. 
West, on laying the corner stone of a Welsh 
Church, in Philadelphia, lately, their claim has 
been asserted with an overwhelming array of 
facts. They have certainly been very modest 
heretofore on the subject; but ‘* modesty and 
merit go together,’’ according to the old alliter- 
ation. Wales is somewhat larger than Massa- 
chusetts. There are about seventy-five thou- 
sand Welshmen in this country. Dr. West says 
their patriotism is almost proverbial. He gives 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
of Welsh birth or extraction, as follows:— 
Massachusetts. . . . Samuel Adams 


2g John Adams, 
Rhode Island. . . . Stephen Hopkins, 
Connecticut. .... William Williams, 
New York. ..... William Floyd, 
s Francis Lewis, 
6s Lewis Morris, 
Pennsylvania. . .. Francis Hopkinson, 
- Robert Morris, 
os George Clymer, 
North Carolina. . . John Penn, 
South Carolina. . . Arthur Middleton, 
Georgia. ..... . B. Gwinnett, bornin Wales, 
Vi. 2 052 Thomas Jefferson, 
ss Benjamin Harrison, 
ss Richard H. Lee. 
ss Francis H. Lee. 


Here are seventeen signers of the Declaration 
of American Independence, in whose veins 
Welsh blood coursed. 

Dr. West also gave the names of fourteen 
generals, seven colonels, six captains, and one 
lieutenant, of Welsh descent, who figured in the 
Revolution, among whom are Anthony Wayne, 
Charles Lee, Daniel Morgan, John Chad- 
wallader, James Williams, killed at Bennington; 
Henry Lee, Thomas Marshall, Ethan Allen. 

The Doctor asserted that the following Presi- 
dents were of Welsh origin: 

John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Madi- 
son, James Munroe, J. Q. Adams, William H. 
Harrison, James Buchanan. He also gave the 
names of a number of prominent and devout 





ministers of the Gospel, of Welsh origin, who 
took a part in bidding ‘‘ God speed’’ to the 
friends of freedom during the revolutionary 
struggle. 

Dr. West also made the following statements: 
Oliver Cromwell, the protector, was of Welsh 
descent. William Penn’s progenitors were 
Welsh. Roger Williams was born in Wales. 
John Milton’s mother was a Welsh lady. Rev. 
Richard Baxter had his birth in Wales—so say 
the Welsh writers, The Duke of Wellington’s 
mother descended from the Welsh baronet, Sir 
John Trever. The warriors, Owen Glendower, 
and Sir John App Thomas, were Welshmen. 
Sir Thomas Picton and Sir Stapleton Cotton, of 
Waterloo fame, were descended from Wales. 
The present Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
England belongs to Rhadnorshire, Wales. The 
far-famed Rev. Christmas Evans was a Welsh- 
man. But a volume, said the speaker, might 
be filled with names of Welsh fame.—Christian 
Advocate. ; 





Mummy Wneat—* The Ressurrection from 
Egypt.—At one of the late sittings of the Acad- 
emy of sciences, M. Guérin-Menevillie pre- 
sented several stalks of wheat more than six 
feet in height, and each having several very 
fine ears. The seed from which -this specimen 
was originally grown consisted of five grains 
found in an old Egyptian tomb, where it had 
lain for centuries. They were sown in 1249 ; 
and the first year gave a wield, it is asserted, of 
1,200 for 1. In 1853, comparative experiments 
were made by M. Drouillard in different parts 
of France, and the result was very remarkable. 
Some Egyptian seed sown rough-cast in one 
half of a field, near Morlaix, gave a yield of 
60 for 1, while the ordinary French corn in 
the other half of the ground only gave 15 to 1. 
This same Egyptian wheat, when sown grain by 
grain in a line, has yielded more than 556 for 
1. The farmers of the neighborhood, on hear- 
ing of this result, eagerly sought to obtain 
some of the seed ; and at present there are more 
than 1,000 kilogrammes in the ground in the 
arrondissement of Morlaix alone.— Galignani’s 
Messenger.’’ 


From the Morning Star, March 9th, 1857. 
—WNotes and Queries. 
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From Household Words. 
A FAIR PENITENT. 


Cuartes Pivgav Ducios was a French 
writer of biographies and novels, who lived 
and worked during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. He prospered sufficiently 
well, as a literary man, to be made secretary 
to the French Academy, and to be allowed 
to succeed Voltaire in the office of historiog- 
rapher of France. He has left behind him, 
in his own country, the reputation of a lively 
writer of the second class, who addressed the 
public of his day with fair success, and who, 
since his death, has not troubled posterity to 
take any particular notice of him. 

Among the papers left by Duclos, two 
manuscripts were found, which he probably 
intended to turn to some literary account. 
The first was a brief Memoir, written by 
himself, of a Frenchwoman, named Mafe- 
moiselle Gautier, who began life as an actress 
and who ended it as a Carmelite nun. The 
second manuscript was the lady’s own accouut 
of the process of her conversion, and of the 
circumstances which attended her moral 
passage from the state of a sinner to the state 
of a saint. There are certain national pecu- 
liarities in the character of Mademoiselle 
Gautier and in the narrative of her conver- 
sion, which are perhaps interesting enough 
to be reproduced with some chance of pleas- 
ing the reader of the present day. 

It appears, from the account given of her 
by Duclos, that Mademoiselle Gautier made 
her appearance on the stage of the Théatre 
Frangois in the year seventeen hundred and 
sixteen. She is described as a handsome 
woman, with a fine figure, a fresh complexion, 
a lively disposition, and a violent temper. 
Besides possessing capacity as an actress, she 
could write very good verses, she was clever 
at painting in miniature, and, most remarka- 
ble quality of all, she was possessed of pro- 
digious muscular strength. It is recorded of 
Mademoiselle, that she could roll up a silver 
plate with her hands, and that she covered 
herself with distinction in a trial of strength 
with no less a person than the famous soldier, 
Marshal Saxe. 

Nobody who is at all acquainted with the 
social history of the eighteenth century in 
France, need be told that Mademoiselle Gau- 
tier had a long list of lovers,—for the most 
part, persons of quality, marshals, counts, 
and so forth. The only man, however, who 
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really attached her to him, was an actor at 
the Théatre Frangois, a famous player in his 
day, named Quinault Dufresne. Mademoi- 
selle Gautier seems to have loved him with 
all the ardor of her naturally passionate 
disposition. At first, he returned her affec- 
tion; but, as soon as she ventured to test 
the sincerity of his attachment by speaking 
of marriage, he cooled towards her immedi- 
ately, and the connection between them was 
broken off. In all her former love-affairs, 
she had been noted for the high tone which 
she adopted towards her admirers, and for 
the despotic authority which she exercised 
over them even in her gayest moments. Byt 
the severance of her connection with Quinault 
Dufresne wounded her to her heart. She 
had loved the man so dearly, had made so 
many sacrifices for him, had counted so fondly 
on the devotion of her whole future life to 
him, that the first discovery of his coldness 
towards her broke her spirit at once and for 
ever. She fell into a condition of hopeless 
melancholy, looked back with remorse and 
horror at her past life, and abandoned the 
stage and the society in which she had lived, 
to end her days repentantly in the character 
of a Carmelite nun. 

So far, her history is the history of hun- 
dreds of other woman before her time and 
after it. The prominent interest of her life, 
for the student of human nature, lies in the 
story of her conversion, as told by herself. 
The greater part of the narrative—every 
page of which is more or less characteristic 
of the Frenchwoman of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—may be given with certain suppres- 
sions and abridgements, in her own words. 
The reader will observe, at the outset, one 
curious fact. Mademoiselle Gautier does not 
so much as hint at the influence which the 
loss of her lover had in disposing her mind 
to reflect on serious subjects. She describes 
her conversion as if it had taken its rise ina 
sudden inspiration from Heaven. Even the 
name of Quinault Dufresne is not once men- 
tioned from one end of her narrative to the 
other. 

On the twenty-fifth of April, seventeen 
hundred and twenty-two (writes Mademoi- 
selle Gautier), while I was still leading a life 
of pleasure—according to the pernicious ideas 
of pleasure which pass current in the world 
—TI happen to awake, contrary to my usual 





custom, between eight and nine o'clock in 
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the morning. I remember that it is my 
birthday; I ring for my people; and my 
maid answers the bell, alarmed by the idea 
that Iam ill. I tell her to dress me that I 
may go to mass. I go to the Church of the 
Cordeliers, followed by my footman, and 
taking with me a little orphan whom I had 
adopted. The first part of the mass is cele- 
brated without attracting my attention ; but, 
at the second part the accusing voice of my 
conscience suddenly begins to speak. ‘* What 
brings you here? ’’ it says. ‘* Do you come 
to reward God for making you the attraetive 
person that you are, by mortally transgress- 
ing His laws every day of your life?’’ I 
hear that question, and I am unspeakably 
overwhelmed by it. I quit the chair on 
which I have hitherto been leaning carelessly 
and I prost.ate myself in an agony of re- 
morse on the pavement of the church. 

The mass over, I send home the footman 
and the orphan, remaining behind myself, 
plunged in inconceivable perplexity. At 
last I rouse myself on a sudden ; I go to the 
sacristy ; I demand a mass for my own proper 
advantage every day ; I determine to attend 
it regularly ; and, after three hours of agita- 
tion, I return home, resolved to enter on the 
path that leads to justification. 

Six months passed. Every morning I 
went to my mass; every evening I spent in 
my customary dissipations. 

Some of my friends indulged in considera- 
ble merriment at my expense when they 
found out my constant attendance at mass. 
Accordingly, I disguised myself as a boy, 
when I went to church, to escape obserwa- 
tion. My disguise was found out, and the 
jokes against me were redoubled. Upon this 
I began to think of the words of the Gospel, 
which declares the impossibility of serving 
two masters. I determined to abandon the 
service of Mammon. 

The first vanity I gave up was the vanity 
of keeping a maid. By way of further ac- 
customing myself to the retreat from the 
world which I now began to meditate, I de- 
clined all invitations to parties under the pre- 
text of indisposition. But the nearer the 


Easter time approached at which I had set- 
tled in my own mind definitely to turn my 
back on worldly temptations and pleasures, 
the more violent became my internal strug- 
gles with myself. My health suffered under 
them to such an extent that I was troubled 
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with perpetual attacks of retching and sick- 
ness, Which, however, did not prevent me 
from writing my general confession, addressed 
to the vicar of Saint Sulpice, the parish in 
which I lived. 

Just Heaven! what did I not suffer some 
days afterwards, when I united around me 
at dinner, for the last time, all the friends 
who had been dearest to me in the days of 
my worldly life! What words can describe 
the tumult of my heart when one of my 
guests said to me, ‘* You are giving us too 
good a dinner for a Wednesday in Passion 
Week ;’’ and when another answered, jest- 
ingly, ‘‘ You forget that this is her farewell 
dinner to her friends!’’ I felt already to 
faint while they were talking, and rose from 
table pretexting as an excuse, that I hada 
payment to make that evening, which I could 
nét in honor defer any longer. The com- 
pany rose with me, and saw me to the door. 
I got into my carriage, and the company re- 
turned to table. My nerves were in such a 
state that I shrieked at the first crack of the 
coachman’s whip; and the company came 
running down again to know what was the 
matter. One of my servants cleverly stopped 
them from all hurrying out to the carriage 
together, by declaring that the scream pro- 
ceeded from my adopted orphan. Upon this 
they returned quietly enough to their wine, 
and I drove off with my general confession 
to the vicar of Saint Sulpice. 

My interview with the vicar lasted three 
hours. His joy at discovering that I was in 
a state of grace was extreme. My own 
emotions were quite indescribable. Late at 
night I returned to my own house, and 
found my guests all gone. I employed my- 
self in writing farewell letters to the mana- 
ger and company of the theatre, and in mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements for sending 
back my adopted orphan to his friends, with 
twenty pistoles. Finally, I directed the ser- 
vants to say, if anybody inquired after me 
the next day, that I had gone out of town 
for some time ; and after that, at five o’clock 
in the morning, I left my home in Paris 
never to return to it again. 

By this time I had thoroughly recovered 
my tranquility. I was as easy in my mind 
at leaving my house as I am now when'I 
quit my cell to sing in the choir. Such 
already was the happy result of my perpetual 
masses, my general confession, and my three 
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hours’ interview with the vicar of Saint 
Sulpice. 

Before taking leave of the world, I went 
to Versailles to say good-bye to my worthy 
patrons, Cardinal Fleury and the Duke de 
Gesvres. From them, I went to mass in the 
King’s Chapel: and after that, I called on a 
lady of Versailles whom I had mortally 
offended, for the purpose of making my 
peace with her. She received me angrily 
enough. I told her I had not ccme to justify 
myself, but to ask her pardon. If she granted 
it, she would send me away happy. If she 
declined to be reconciled, Providence would 
probably be satisfied with my submission, 
but certainly not with her refusal. She felt 
the force of this argument; and we made it 
up on the spot. 

I left Versailles immediately afterwards, 
without taking any thing to eat; the act of 
humility which I had just performed being as 
good as a meal to me. 

Towards evening, I entered the house of 
the Community of Saint Perpetua at Paris. 
I had ordered a little room to be furnished 
there for me, until the inventory of my 
worldly effects was completed, and until I 
could conclude my arrangements for entering 
a convent. On first installing myself, I 
began to feel hungry at last, and begged the 
Superior of the Community to give me for 
supper any thing that remained from the 
dinner of the house. They had nothing but 
a little stewed carp, of which I eat with an 
excellent appetite. Marvellous to relate, 
although I had been able to keep nothing on 
my stomach for the past three months, al- 
though I had been dreadfully sick after a 
little rice soup on the evening before, the 
stewed carp of the sisterhood of Saint Per- 
petua, with some nuts afterwards for dessert, 
agreed with me charmingly, and I slept all 
through the night afterwards as peacefully 
as & child! 

When the news of my retirement became 
public, it occasioned great talk in Paris. 
Various people assigned various reasons for 
the strange course that I had taken. No- 
body, however, believed that I had quitted 
the world in the prime of my life (I was 
then thirty-one years old), never to return to 
it again. Meanwhile, my inventory was fin- 
ished and my goods were sold. One of my 
friends sent a letter, entreating me to recon- 
sider my determination. My mind was 
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made up, and I wrote to say so. When my 
goods had been all sold, I left Paris to go 
and live incognito as a parlor-boarder in the 
Convent of the Ursuline nuns of Pondevaux. 
Here I wished to try the mode of life for a 
little while before I assumed the serious re- 
sponsibility of taking the veil. I knew my 
own character—I remembered my early 
horror of total seclusion, and my inveterate 
dislike to the company of women only ; and, 
moved by these considerations, I resolved, 
now that I had taken the first important 
step, to proceed in the future with caution. 

The nuns of Pondevaux received me among 
them with great kindness. They gave me a 
large room, which I partitioned off into three 
small ones. I assisted at all the pious exer- 
cises of the place. Deceived by my fashion- 
able appearance and my plump figure, the 
good nuns treated me as if I was a person 
of high distinction. This afflicted me and I 
undeceived them. When they knew who I 
was, they only behaved towards me with 
still greater kindness. I passed my time in 
reading and praying, and led the quietest, 
sweetest life it is possible to conceive. 

After ten months, sojourn at Pondevaux, 
I went to Lyons, and entered (still as parlor- 
boarder only) the House of Anticaille, occu- 
pied by the nuns of the Order of Saint Mary. 
Here, I enjoyed the advantage of having for 
director of my conscience that holy man, 
Father Deveaux. He belonged to the Order 
of the Jesuits; and he was good enough, 
when I first asked him for advice, to suggest 
that I should get up at eleven o’clock at 
night to say my prayers, and should remain 
absorbed in devotion until midnight. In 
obedience to the directions of this saintly 
person, I kept myself awake as well as I 
could till eleven o’clock. I then got on my 
knees with great fervor, and I blush to con- 
fess it, immediately fell as fast asleep asa 
dormouse. This went on for several nights, 
when Father Deveaux finding that my mid- 
night devotions were rather too much for 
me, was 80 obliging as to prescribe another 
species of pious exercise, in a letter which 
he wrote to me with his own hand. The 
holy father, after deeply regretting my ina- 
bility to keep awake, informed me that he 
had a new act of penitence to suggest to me 
by the performance of which I might still 
hope to expiate my sins. He then, in the 
plainest terms, advised me to have recourse 
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to the discipline of flagellation, every Fri- 
day, using the cat-o’-nine-tails on my bare 
shoulders for the length of time that it 
would take to repeat a Miserere. In con- 
clusion, he informed me that the nuns of 
Anticaille would probably lend me the nec- 
essary instrument of flagellation; but, if 
they made any difficulty about it, he was 
benevolently ready to furnish me with a new 
and special cat-o’-nine-tails of his own 
making. 

Never was woman more amazed or more 
angry than I, when I first read this letter. 
** What!” cried I to myself, ‘‘ does this 
man seriously recommend me to lash my own 
shoulders? Just heaven, what impertinence! 
And yet, is it not my duty to put up with 
it? Does not this apparent insolence pro- 
ceed from the pen of a holy man? If he 
tells me to flog my wickedness out of me, is 
it not my bounden duty to lay on the scourge 
with all my might immediately? Sinner 
that Tam! Tam thinking remorsefully of 


my plump shoulders and the dimples on my 
back, when I ought to be thinking of noth- 
ing but the cat-o’-nine-tails and obedience to 
Father Deveaux? ”’ 

These reflections soon gave me the resolu- 
tion which I had wanted at first. 


I was 
ashamed to ask the nuns for an instrument 
of flagellation ; so I made one for myself of 
stout cord, pitilessly knotted at very short 
intervals. This done, I shut myself up 
while the nuns were at prayer, uncovered 
my shoulders, and rained such a shower of 
lashes on them, in the first fervor of my 
newly-awakened zeal, that I fairly flogged 
myself down on the ground, flat on my nose, 
before I had repeated more of the Miserere 
than the first two or three lines. 

I burst out crying, shedding tears of spite 
against myself when I ought to have been 
shedding tears of devotional gratitude for the 
kindness of Father Deveaux. All through 
the night, I never closed my eyes, and in the 
morning I found my poor shoulders (once so 
generally admired for their whiteness) striped 
with all the colors of the rainbow. ‘ke 
sight threw me into a passion, and I pro- 
fanely said to myself while I was dressing, 
‘* The next time I see Father Deveaux, I will 
give my tongue full swing, and make the 
hair of that holy man stand on end with 
terror! ’’ A few hours afterwards, he came 
to the convent, and all my resolution melted 
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away at the sight of him. His imposing ex- 
terior had such an effect on me that I could 
only humbly entreat him to excuse me from 
inflicting a second flagellation on myself. 
He smiled benignantly, and granted my re- 
quest with a saintly amiability. ‘‘ Give me 
the cat-o’-nine-tails,’’ he said, in conclusion, 
‘and I will keep it for you till you ask me 
for it again. You are sure to ask for it 
again, dear child—to ask for it on your 
bended knees! ”’ 

Pious and prophetic man! Before many 
days had passed his words came true. If he 
had persisted severely in ordering me to flog 
myself, I might have opposed him for months 
together; but, as it was, who could resist 
the amiable indulgence he showed towards 
my weakness? ‘The very next day after my 
interview, I began to feel ashamed of my 
own cowardice; and the day after that I 
went down on my knees, exactly as he had 
predicted, and said, ‘‘ Father Deveaux, give 
me back my cat-o’-nine-tails.”” From that 
time I cheerfully underwent the discipline 
of flagellation, learning the regular method 
of practising it from the sisterhood, and 
feeling, in a spiritual point of view, im- 
mensely the better for it. 

The nuns, finding that I cheerfully devoted 
myself to every act of self-sacrifice prescribed 
by the rules of their convent, wondered very 
much that I still hesitated about taking the 
veil. I begged them not to mention the sub- 
ject to me till my mind was quite made up 
about it. They respected my wish, and said 
no more; but they lent me books to read 
which assisted in strengthening my wavering 
resolution. Among these books was the 
Life of Madame de Montmorenci, who, after 
the shocking death of her husband, entered 
the Order of St. Mary. The great example 
of this lady made me reflect seriously, and I 
communicated my thoughts, as a matter of 
course, to Father Deveaux. He assured me 
that the one last greatest sacrifice which re- 
mained for me to make was the sacrifice of 
my liberty. I had long known that this 
was my duty, and I now felt, for the first 
time, that I had courage and resolution 
enough boldly to face the idea of taking the 
veil. 

While I was in this happy frame of mind, 
I happened to meet with the history of the 
famous Rancé, founder or rather reformer, 
of the Order of La Trappe. I found a 
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strange similarity between my own worldly 
errors and those of this illustrious penitent. 
The discovery had such an effect on me, that 
I spurned all idea of entering a convent 
where the rules were comparatively easy, as 
was the case at Anticaille, and determined, 
when I did take the veil, to enter an Order 
whose discipline was as severe as the disci- 
pline of La Trappe itself. Father Deveaux 
informed me that I should find exactly what 
I wanted among the Carmelite nuns; and, 
by his advice, 1 immediately put myself in 
communication with the Archbishop of 
Villeroi. I opened my heart to this worthy 
prelate, convinced him of my sincerity, and 
gained from him a promise that he would 
get me admitted among the Carmelite nuns 
of Lyons. One thing I begged of him at 
parting, which was, that he would tell the 
whole truth about my former life and about 
the profession that I had exercised in the 
world. I was resolved to decieve nobody, 
and to enter no convent under false pretences 
of any sort. 

My wishes were scrupulously fulfilled ; and 
the nuns were dreadfully frightened when 
they heard that I had been an actress at 
Paris. But the Archbishop promising to 
answer for me, and to take all their scruples 
on his own conscience, they consented to 
receive me. I could not trust myself to 
take formal leave of the nuns of Anticaille, 
who had been so kind to me, and towards 
whom I felt so gratefully. So I wrote my 
farewell to them after privately leaving 
their house, telling them frankly the mo- 
tives which animated me, and asking their 
pardon for separating myself from them in 
secret. 

On the fourteenth of October, seventeen 
hundred and twenty-four, I entered the Car- 
melite convent at Lyons, eighteen months 
after my flight from the world, and my aban- 
donment of my profession—to adopt which, 
I may say, in my own defence, that I was 
first led through sheer poverty. At the age 
of seventeen years, and possessing (if I may 
credit report) remarkable personal charms, I 
was left perfectly destitute through the 
spendthrift habits of my father. I was 
easily persuaded to goon the stage, and soon 
tempted with my youth and inexperience, to 
lead an irregular life. I do not wish to 
assert that dissipation necessarily follows the 
choice of the actress’ profession, for I have 
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known many estimable women on the stage. 
I, unhappily, was not one of thenumber. I 
confess it to my shame, and, as the chief of 
sinners, I am only the more grateful to the 
mercy of Heaven which accomplished my 
conversion. 

When I entered the convent, I entreated 
the prioress to let me live in perfect obscur- 
ity, without corresponding with my friends, 
or even with my relations. She declined to 
grant this last request, thinking that my zeal 
was leading me too far. On the other hand, 
she complied with my wish to be employed 
at once, without the slightest preparatory 
indulgence or consideration, on any menial 
labor which the discipline of the convent 
might require from me. On the first day of 
my admission a broom was put into my 
hands. I was appointed also to wash up the 
dishes, to scour the saucepans, to draw water 
from a deep well, to carry each sister’s 
pitcher to its proper place, and to scrub the 
tables in the refectory. From these occupa- 
tions I got on in time to making rope shoes 
for the sisterhood, and to taking care of the- 
great clock of the convent; this last employ- 
ment requiring me to pull up three im- 
mensely heavy weights regularly every day. 
Seven years of my life passed in this hard 
work, and I can honestly say that I never 
murmured over it. 

To return, however, to the period of my 
admission into the convent. 

After three months of probation, I took 
the veil on the twentieth of January, seven- 
teen hundred and twenty-five. The Arch- 
bishop did me the honor to preside at the 
ceremony ; and, in spite of the rigor of the 
season, all Lyons poured into the church to 
see me take the vows. I was deeply affected ; 
but I never faltered in my resolution. I 
pronounced the oaths with a firm voice, and 
with a tranquility which astonished all the 
spectators,—a tranquility which has never 
once failed me since that time. 

Such is the story of my conversion. Pro- 
vidence sent me into the world with an 
excellent nature, with a true heart, with a 
remarkable susceptibility to the influence of 
estimable sentiments. My parents neglected 
my education, and left me in the world, 
destitute of every thing but youth, beauty, 
and a lively temperament. I tried hard to 
be virtuous; I vowed, before I was out of 
my teens, and when I happened to be struck 
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down by a serious illness, to leave the stage, | vinced her was the best life that she could 
and to keep my reputation unblemished, if | lead. Persons who knew her in the Carme- 
anybody would only give me two hundred! lite convent, report that she lived and died 
livres a year to live upon. Nobody came in it, preserving to the last, all the better 
forward to help me, and I fell. Heaven! part of the youthful liveliness of her char- 
pardon the rich people of Paris who might| acter. She always received visitors with 
have preserved my virtue at so small a cost! | pleasure, always talked to them with sur- 
Heaven grant me courage to follow the better | prising cheerfulness, always assisted the 
path into which its mercy has led me, and to| poor, and always willingly wrote letters to 
persevere in a life of penitence and devotion | her former patrons in Paris to help the in- 
to the end of my days! terests of her needy friends. Towards the 

So this singular confession ends. Besides end of her life, she was afflicted with blind- 
the little vanities and levities which appear | ness; but she was a trouble to no one in 
here and there on its surface, there is surely | consequence of this affliction, for she con- 
a strong under-current of sincerity and| tinued, in spite of it, to clean her own cell, 
frankness which fit it to appeal in miael to make her own bed, and to cook her own 
degree to the sympathy as well as the curios- | food just as usual. One little characteristic 
ity of the reader. It is impossible to read | vanity—harmless enough, surely ?—remained 
the narrative without feeling that there| with her to the last. She never forgot her 
must have been something really genuine} own handsome face, which all Paris had 





and hearty in Mademoiselle Gautier’s nature ; 
and it is a gratifying proof of the honest 
integrity of her purpose to know that she 
persevered to the last in the life of humility 
and seclusion which her conscience had con- 


!admired in the bygone time; and she con- 
trived to get a dispensation from the Pope 
which allowed her to receive visitors in the 
convent parlor without a veil. 





Deatu oF THE Last SLAVE IN THE STATE oF 
New York—Margaret Pine, a slave belonging to 
the family of Wynant Van Zandt, deceased, 
formerly of Little Neck, L. [., departed this life 
on the 4th inst, aged 79 years. She was born 
in Westchester county, in the year 1778. She 
was presented to Mr. Van Zandt by his father, 
in her comparative infancy. She remained in 
the family until the year 1513, at which period, 
she not being willing to remain in the country, 
Mr. Van Zandt gave her a release to the follow- 
ing effect : 

‘The bearer, Margaret Pine is my servant. 
She has lived in my family from her infancy. 
She is sober, honest and faithful, but is averse 
to living in the country. She has my permisson 
to go to New York, for the purpose of going out 
to service and to receive her wages, until this 
permission is revoked by me, of which due no- 
tice will be given to any person or persons in 
whose employ she may be. I further declare 
that it is my wish, and [ am now willing to 
manumit her according to law. 

‘* Given under my hand at Little Neck Farm, 
this 16th day of September, 1813. 

* ‘© WYNANT VAN ZANDT. 


** To all whom it may concern.”’ 


She had acted in the capacity of nurse to the 
whole family of sons, there having been born 
eleven of them, and six of whom are now living, 


the eldest being sixty-nine years of age. Itisa 
singular fact, that having so many children, 
Mrs. Van Zandt never hada daughter. Margaret 
refused to be manumitted. She told her master 
when he proposed to do so, that he had her ser- 
vices for the best part of her life, and that she 
wished him to take care of her as long as she 
lived and he willingly consented. 

Dr. Charles A. Van Zandt, of our city , super- 
intended the whole arrangements of the funeral, 
and buried her in his family burial ground at 
Greenwood, as the Doctor says she had a black 
skin but a pure soul. When she was asked ifshe 
would have a physician, she replied no, that Je- 
sus was her physician. She was also asked if 
she had any particular place that she wished 
her body to be placed: she replied no, it was 
but of little consequence about the body if the 
soul was safe: said she was tired of travelling, 
and if it was the will of her Heavenly Master to 
take her home, she was ready and willing to go. 
She lived like a sincere Christian, and died like 
one, cheerful, and without a struggle to the last. 





—Brooklyn Star. 





MRS. GASKELL’S RECANTATION. 


From The New York Evening Post. 
MRS. GASKELL’S RECANTATION. 
The Biographer of Charlotte Bronte taken to 

Task— Good Advice to Authors. 

Two letters appeared in the London Times 
recently, to which, though they were 
inserted as an advertisement, and though 
they referred to a merely personal subject, 
we think it necessary, for several reasons, to 
call the attention of our readers. Every 
one will remember that Mrs. Gaskell’s most 
interesting Life of the late Mrs. Nicholls 
contained a minutely circumstantial account 
of the sad termination of the career of her 
brother, Branwell Bronte. This person, it 
was said, became tutor in a gentleman’s 
family, and was there seduced by his em- 
ployer’s wife, a woman ‘‘ much older than 
himself.” The intercourse between them 
was, it was added, carried on so shamelessly 
that the guilty mother used to be forced by 
her daughters to grant them indulgences by 
the threat of telling her husband and their 
father ‘* how she went on with Mr. Bronte.” 
She proposed, the story continues, to elope 
with her lover—she held out to him the 
warmest assurances of affection—and when 
her husband’s death gave her the power of 
mitigating her infamy by marrying the 
partner of her guilt she broke his heart, and 
drove him to habits which ultimately de- 
stroyed, not only his health but his life, by 
refusing ever tosee him again, on the ground 
that her husband’s will contained a clause 
which forbade her to see him on pain of 
losing the fortune which he left her. Bran- 
well Bronte never filled the situation of 
tutor in more than one family: and this 
fact, coupled with various allusions in other 
parts of the book to the ‘‘showy widow,” 
and ‘ her pious father,’’ designated the per- 
son attacked, to all whose opinion she would 
care for, as clearly as if her name had been 
printed in full. The book was published 
some time in March, and two editions of it 
were sold off with extreme rapidity. On the 
30th of May, the following letters appeared 
in the Times: 


‘‘To the Editor of the Times: 

‘¢ Sir: we shall feel obliged by your in- 
serting the following correspondence. We 
are, sir, your obedient servants, 

‘¢ NEWTON AND RoBInson. 
‘* York, May 27.”’ 
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‘9 Beprorp Row, Lonpon, May 26, 1817. 

‘¢ Dear Sirs: As solicitor for and on be- 
half of the Rev. W. Gaskell, and of Mrs. 
Gaskell, his wife, the latter of whom is 
authoress of the Life of Charlotte Bronte, 
I am instructed to retract every statement 
contained in that work which imputes to a 
widowed lady, referred to, but not named 
therein, any breach of her conjugal, of her 
maternal, or of her social duties, and more 
especially the statements contained in cha 
ter 13 of the first volume, and in chapter 2 
of the second volume, which impute to the 
lady in question a guilty intercourse with 
the late Branwell Bronte. All those state- 
ments were made upon information which at 
the time Mrs. Gaskell believed to be well 
founded, but which upon investigation, with 
the additional evidence furnished to me by 
you, I have ascertained not to be trust- 
worthy. I am, therefore, authorized not 
only to retract the statements in question, 
but to express the deep regret of Mrs. 
Gaskell that she should have been led to 
make them, 

‘‘T am, dear sir, yours truly, 
‘* WILLIAM SHAEN. 
‘‘ Messrs. Newton and Rosinson, Solicitors, 
York.” 
‘¢ York, May 27, 1857. 

‘¢ Dear Sir: As solicitors of the lady to 
whom your letter of the 26th instant refers, 
we, on her behalf, accept the apology therein 
contained, and we have to add that neither 
that lady nor ourselves ever entertained a 
doubt that the statements of Mrs. Gaskell 
were, as you say, made upon information 
which at the time Mrs. Gaskell believed to 
be well founded. 

‘¢ We are, dear sir, yours truly, 
6 NEWTON & ROBINSON. 
‘* W. Suean, Esq., Bedford-row, London.”’ 


We doubt whether it would be possible to 
mention another instance in which so shock- 
ing and monstrous an accusation was made 
so lightly. That Mrs. Gaskell believed what 
she stated to be true, no one can doubt.. 
She is very generally regarded as a great and- 
influential moral teacher, and she is a woman 
of real genius, and of the most humane and 
benevolent views. Her books are full of all 
that is good and beautiful; yet she is 
drawn into making an accusation of which, 
as & woman and a mother, she must appreci- 
ate all the fearful bitterness far more deeply 
than any man can do, but which, by her 
own admission, is utterly and totally false. 
It is, on many accounts, well worth while 
to consider the steps by which this: came 
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about ; for the fact isa most glaring illus- 
tration both of the utter untrustworthiness 
of so much of the teaching of novels as 
depends upon questions of fact, and of the 
bad moral influence which the habit of 
novel-writing exercises over the highest 
minds. 

It is obvious that, for the purposes of his 
story, a novelist values facts, not because 
they are true, but because they are striking, 
or because they embody his own general 
views of life, and of human nature; and 
we all know how readily we believe a thing 
to be true which falls in with our own 
theories. It is also the common disposition 
of novelists, and especially of Mrs. Gaskell, 
to take the part of those upon whom social 
arrangements press harshly. They cele- 
brate the virtues and advocate the cause of 
the publican and sinner, and the villains of 
their pieces are for the most part Scribes or 
Pharisees. To show the virtues of the poor, 
the hardships involved in some of our social 
arrangements, and the undue importance 
which we are apt to attach to external acts 
and conventional observances, is the object 
of all the most popular novelists of the day. 
We do not at all mean to sneer at or depre- 


wiate such teaching. We believe that it 
-@iten gives useful lessons to persons much 
jn. want of them; but we are deeply per- 
suaded that no general view of life can be 
safely inculeated by novels, because all such 
views rest on and tend to reproduce false, 


rtial and distorted notions of fact. Noth- 
ing'could set this in a clearer light than the 

. case before us. Here was a ‘rich widow,”’ 
still “‘ showy,’ though advanced in life, 
“living in Mayfair,’’ the daughter of a 
pious father—in fact, a born and bred 
’Pharisee. And here, on the other hand, was 
- an obscure, clever man, the son of a poor 
country clergyman, the brother of three wo- 
men of genius, full of violent, ill-regulated 
ambition and passion, living a melancholy 
life and dying a tragical death—the most 
‘ bitter and grevious trial of a family other- 
wise tried most bitterly and grievously. In 
short, here was just such a publican and sin- 
ner as, in one of Mrs. Gaskell’s novels, might 
be wept over and reclaimed, or dismissed with 
sympathy and not without hope. He lays his 
ruin to the’charge of the woman of whom, 
to his last breath, he declares his love. His 

. family passionately believe him. He has the 
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means, as they suppoee, of proving his case,- 
and he dies wearing on his heart the sup- 
posed memorials of his guilty love. 

Could Mrs. Gaskell avoid belief in such a 
touching tale as this? Is it not just the 
sort of case which calls for the vengeance 
with which genius, with a solemnity not 
altogether unmixed with complacency, de- 
lights to rebuke the sins of wealth and 
social standing. The story is worked up to 
a climax of horror. We are made to watch, 
step by step, the degradation of great talents 
not duly balanced by principle. The poor 
young man becomes moody, selfish, intem- 
perate—at last, the cold, cruel object of his 
guilty passion casts him off. He is struck 
by her letter into a state of semi-idiocy, 
which by degrees gives way to sullen 
despair, occasionally breaking out into furi- 
ous insanity. Opium closes by degrees his 
sufferings and his life. His paramour pros- 
pers; and Mrs. Gaskell sometimes sees her 
name in the list of attendants at fashionable 
parties and of contributors to popular chari- 
ties. With but little modification, it is a 
matter of fact version of Becky Sharpe and 
Joseph Sedley. Such is the story decked 
out by all the graces of a most vigorous 
style, and all the force of an enthusiasm . 
which is almost equally generous, dangerous 
and unjust. Mr. Shaen’s letter forms a 
salutary though prosaic commentary upon 
it. He is instructed, he writes, ‘* to retract 
every statement contained in the work which 
imputes to’’ the lady in question ‘“ any 
breach of her conjugal, of her maternal or 
of her social duties; and more especially 
the statements in chapter xu. of the first 
volume, and in chapter 1. of the second 
volume, which impute to’’ her “a guilty 
intercourse with the late Branwell 
Bronte.”’ 

That Mrs. Gaskell was misled by the 
harmony between the supposed state of 
facts and her general views of life, is suffi- 
ciently evident from the consideration that, 
weighing her not in romantic but in ordi- 
nary scales, it presents several points on 
which she might have easily been saved from 
error if she had exercised the commonest 
caution. For example, the assertion that 
the will of the lady’s husband contained 
certain clauses, is obviously a cardinal point 
in the whole case; for if it did not contain 
them, her alleged conduct, in giving unpar- 





donable offence to a man who had her char- 
acter in his power, is totally inexplicable. 
Now, any one may see any will for a shil- 
ling. Why was not the will in question 
examined? Then, again, the threats used 
by the daughters to their mother could only 
have been brought to the knowledge of the 
Bronte family by Branwell himself; and a 
man who could not only have the baseness 
to care for a woman guilty of such shameless 
indecency, but who could commit. the un- 
utterable foulness of boasting to his own 
sisters of having shared and caused it, 
would, by any person who judged by the 
common rules of life, be considered unworthy 
of credit, even if he had not drunk himself 
to death with laudanum. 

Branwell Bronte and his supposed mistress 
are not, if the sex of the parties be reversed, 
quite unlike the two principal characters in 
Mrs. Gaskell’s own novel of ‘ Ruth.” If 
Mr. Donne had attempted to destroy Ruth’s 
character by boasting to his friends of her 
seduction, he would have acted much as, 
according to Mrs. Gaskell’s own statement, 
Bronte acted towards the woman whom he 
professed to love; and if the hero of her 
novel had been introduced as adding to his 
account of his crime circumstances imputing 
the lowest degradation to his victim, he 
would have deserved about as much credit as 
to details, and as much commiseration for 
his own sufferings, as Branwell Bronte 
would have done had the main feature of 
his story been as true as it was false. The 
whole case conveys the strongest possible 
admonition to novelists to remember that the 
investigation of facts and the balancing of 
evidence are special gifts, which do not 
come by nature to every person who has 
either a warm heart or a strong imagina- 
tion. 

There is, however, another side to the 
question, which must not be left entirely out 
of sight. Even if Mrs. Gaskell’s statements 
had been strictly and literally true, we think 
that she would have been as little morally 
as legally justified in publishing them. 
What mortal man or woman has a right to 
expose secret sins, committed many years 
ago, merely for the sake of inflicting ven- 
geance on the sinner? How could Mrs. 
Gaskell know that the lady whom she so 
vehemently.attacked had not repented of her 
misdeeds? The excuse given in the book 
for the exposure is, that ‘ perhaps it might 
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touch her heart.” So it might possibly 
‘* touch her heart ’’ to be impoverished ; but 
would that be a valid excuse for having 
forged her name? and why is libel to be made 
an instrument of reclaiming sinners more 
than forgery ? 

The whole moral of the novel of Ruth is, 
that a locus penitentie should be left to wo- 
men who have lost their chastity. Is the . 
privilege to be confined to the young, the 
beautiful, the poor and the suffering—in one 
word, to the interesting? Is it the object of 
writers of fiction to enable the publicans and 
sinners to be uncharitable to the Scribes 
and Pharisees? Do they feel that all man- 
kind are brothers and sisters, except the rich 
and middle-aged? No public benefit could 
possibly accrue to any one from giving Bran- 
well Bronte’s version of his wretched career ; 
and the kindest thing, both for himself and 
for others, was to let it .be forgotten as soon 
as possible. We are also compelied to say 
—though it is with reluctance, and with the 
hope that the matter may be susceptible of 
explanation—that the tone of the apology 
tendered in Mrs. Gaskell’s behalf is far from 
showing an adequate sense of the dreadful 
character of the injury she inflicted, or of 
the moral culpability of making such impu- 
tations with such extraordinary levity. A 
formal apology, conveyed through an attor- 
ney, is-not the mode in which a lady of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s high character ought to retract an 
accusation which, if true, would have con- 
signed its object to well-merited and life-long 
infamy. 

We have only one other remark to add, in 
illustration of the irreparable character of 
the injuries which such statements as Mrs. 
Gaskell’s inflict. It. is, that retractation is 
a very imperfect atonement for them. To 
have been for a considerable time the subject 
of a calumny not publicly discredited, is in 
itself no small hardship; but it involves 
the further hardship that, where the name 
of the person attacked is known to many 
hundred people, the original libels breeds an 
infinite quantity of idle, false and malicious 
scandal; and when the tardy recantation 
comes at last, in the form of a lawyer’s 
letter, numbers of persons are sure to be 
found who will not allow themselves to be 
balked of the satisfaction of repeating the 
slander and explaining away the retractation. 
It is surely a moral and social duty to con- 
sider that, upon the facts now before the 
public, the character of the person princi- 

ally concerned stands as clear as if it never 
Fad been made the subject of most improper 
discussion and of confessedly false accusa- 
tion. 
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1. Select Metrical Hymns and Homilies of 
Ephraem Syrus._ Translated with 
Notes, ete., by the Rev. Henry Burgess, 
Ph.D. 1853. 

2. Sacred Latin Poetry, chiefly Lyrical ; with 
Notes and Introduction. By the Rev. 
R. C. Trench, M.A, 1849. 

3. Midieval Hymns and Sequences. Trans- 
lated by the Rey. J. M. Neale, M. A. 
1851. 

4. Hymnal Noted. 1851. 

5. A Short Commentary on the Hymnal 
Noted, from Ancient Sources, intended 
chiefly for the use of the Poor. 

6. The Ecclesiastical Latin Poetry of the 
Middle Ages. By the Rev. J. M. 
Neale, M.A. (forming part of the En- 
cyclopzdia Metropolitana). 18522. 

Psatms and hymns and spiritual songs 
have thrilled for ages through the Church on 
earth, as they shall thrill for endless ages 
through the Church in glory. From the 
time that the hymn arose which ended the 
first Lord’s Supper, they have gone up to 
God, almost without cessation, from palaces 
and cathedrals, from cottages and churches, 
from the caves and solitudes of the wilder- 
ness: the flood of melody has been swelled 
by rivulets of song from the lips of dying 
saints, and by mighty gushings from the 
hearts of congregated thousands. Wherever 
the trumpet of Christianity has been sounded, 
the echoing anthem has replied; wherever 
the voice of God’s messengers has been 
heard, the song of praise has followed, like 
the carol of the lark which heralds the 
dawn. 

The range of Christian song is a wide 
one: their authors were neither of a single 
country nor a single era. Since Christ left 
earth for heaven, they kave been found in 
every age among the followers of every 
Christian creed. Kings and monks, apostles 
and martyrs, saints and bishops, have united 
in their composition: Charlemagne and 
Alfred, Bernard and Abelard, Watts, Dodd- 
ridge and Heber, here meet on common 
ground : controversialists have laid aside their 
polemics, and philosophers their dialectics, 
to produce that grand aggregate of Christian 
psalmody which is the joy of all true believers. 
And hence we shall do well to regard hymns, 
not so much as the compositions of this or 
that writer, but as the utterance of the 
Christian life of a Christian man. They are 
part of our heritage as members of the 
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Catholic Church, which is gathered from all 
ages and climes, and not as members of the 
particular body to which we may nominally 
belong. 

It is probable that, while the miraculous 
influence of the Spirit continued upon earth, 
no uninspired songs were admitted into the 
public or private devotions of Christians. 
The Psalms, which had daily thrilled through 
the temple courts from the vast chorus of 
singers, responding to each other in alternate 
song from each side of the brazen altar, 
found an echo in the assemblies of the infant 
Church, and formed the staple then, as they 
have done ever since, of the sacred songs of 
Christians. But besides these, in the early 
dawn of Gospel light, there probably arose 
the songs which the Spirit Himself breathed 
—the dat rvevuarixa? of Coloss. iii. 16— 
which went up to heaven in all the freshness 
and fulness, as some think, of ecstatic inspir- 
ation. The traces of the first written hymns 
are very indistinct : one landmark only is left 
to us in a fragment of the second century, 
preserved by Eusebius,* which states, that 
‘* whatever psalms and hymns were written 
by the brethren from the beginning, celebrate 
Christ, the Word of God, by asserting His 
divinity.”” And this statement is borne out 
by the earliest hymn which has come down 
to us—the angelical doxology, as it is termed 
—a wonderful assemblage of triumphant 
praises, which burst forth from the heart in 
all the grandeur of their unadorned pathos : 
—‘* We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we glo- 
rify Thee, we give thanks to Thee for Thy 
great glory, O Lord God, heavenly King, 
God the Father Almighty. O Lord, the 
only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ: O Lord 
God, Lamb of God, Son of the Father, that 
takest away the sins of the world, have 
mercy upon us, Thou that takest away the 
sins of the world, receive our prayer. Thou 
that sittest at the right hand of God the 
Father, have mercy upon us. For Thou only 
art holy; Thou only art the Lord; Thou 
only, O Christ, with the Holy Ghost, art 
most high in the glory of God the Father.’’t 
And if we bear in mind what historians tell 
us of it, this hymn will be invested with a 
charm which few others can claim, for it was 

* Eusebius, Eccles. Hist., v. 28. 

+ We quote the translation which is found in the 


English Book of Common Prayer, at the close of 
the Communion Service. : 
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the song which martyr after martyr sang so 
cheerfully as they marched from their prisons 
to their death-place. 

The Eastern Churches were extremely 
cautious with regard to the hymns which 
they admitted into their worship: but those 
which received their sanction are very sub- 
lime. They have the peculiarity of not being 
arranged in regular metre, but this only 
adds to this grandeur. 

With regard to the mode of singing, we 
may observe that ecclesiastical writers are 
nearly unanimous as to the early practice of 
antiphonal singing—a practice probably 
transferred from the Jewish ritual, and 
especially employed in the case of the Psalms, 
many of which are indisputably composed to 
suit such an arrangement. Socrates, the 
Church historian, however, claims a higher 
authority for its adoption in Christian wor- 
ship, relating that Ignatius of Antioch was 
once caught up in ecstacy to hear the anthems 
of the angels, and beheld their ‘‘ trinal trip- 
licities ’’ answering each other with voices of 
celestial sweetness, throughout the plains of 
heaven.* The Church on earth wished to 
echo, as far as possible, the hymns of the 


Church above, and thus, according to this 
historian at least, antiphons were universally 


adopted, But the case does not require such 
a ‘deus ex machina: ’’ we know that the 
Christians of those days continued frequently 
for whole nights in the devotional exercises 
of prayer and praise, so that we can well 
understand how human weakness would 
prompt them to take some such measure as 
this for preventing too speedy exhaustion and 
weariness. For they could not have con- 
sented to let their solace become itself a bur- 
den; they could not have allowed earthly 
frailty to stay the current of their songs, 
without an effort to prolong its strength. 
The remark we made just now, that hymns 
were the Church’s strength in the time of 
trouble—her comfort in the weariness of her 
pilgrimage, is especially true of the periods 
when she had to combat, not her enemies 
without, but her recreant children within. 
Her troubles ceased not with the cessation of 
persecution from the world; a still bitterer 
cup was stored up for her in the conflicts of 
* The language of the Alexandrian liturgy also 
speaks of the angels singing antiphonally: there is 
a magnificent anthem to Him around whom “ stand 
the cherubim and seraphim, crying one to another 


with voices which never cease, and doxologies 
which are never silent.” 
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her inward foes. And we must note this 
fact well. 

The Church in Syria affords us an apt 
illustration of the consoling power of Chris- 
tian psalmody; when, for example, the 
faithful were ejected, by the preponderance 
of Arian influence, from the Church at 
Antioch, their pastors, Flavian and Diodorus, 
led them from place to place, like a literal 
flock in the desert, resting beneath the open 
sky, near the foot of a mountain, everywhere 
making their songs their solace. ‘‘ At 
length,” (to use the simple words of Theo- 
doret) ‘‘ they led the flock beside the banks 
of a neighboring stream. They did not, 
like the captives of Babylon, hang up - their 
harps on the willows ; for they sang praises 
to their Creator in every part of His em- 
pire.”’t ; 

But although we might feel tempted to 
linger over a scene like this, our space 
reminds us that we have to do rather with 
the subject-matter of hymns, than with their 
history. We therefore pass—and the transi- 
tion is but from one part of the Syrian 
Church to another—to the more immediate 
consideration of the first of those volumes 
which lie before ys—the Hymns of Ephraem 
Syrus. What we have just said has brought 
us to this point; and we need only add, by 
way of further preface, that the first hymn- 
ographers of the Syrian Church had clothed 
Gnosticism in a veil of splendid imagery, and 
captivated the hearts of many by their beau- 
tiful Oriental mysticism. It was then that 
Ephraem of Edessa applied himself to the 
work of purging Syrian sacred literature 
from its corruptions, by the infusion of bet- 
ter and holier poetry. His songs are said 
to have been twelve times as numerous as 
those of Solomon, but they are quite free 
from the tenuity which usually accompanies 
poetic exuberance. They consist partly of 
hymns, partly of metrical homilies—both, 
so far as we can understand, rhythmical and 
not metrical. We have merely to do at 
present with that small portion of them 
which is contained in Dr. Burgess’ volume. 

The first point which strikes us is their 
remarkable union of the highest poetry with 
the simplest piety: we seem to tread new 
ground—we seem to stand on the spot where 
philosophy and poetry and religion have met 


+ Theodoret, Eccl. Hist., iv. 25 (ed. Gaisf.) 
Oxon: 1889. 
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together, each in its own beauty, each dis- 
charging its proper function. We are car- 
ried back to the palm-groves of ancient 
Syria, and breathe their fresh, free atmos- 
phere, away from the turmoil and conflict of 
later days. Turmoil and conflict there were 
indeed then; but there were oases in the 
desert, where apostolic Christianity grew in 
strength—where the pure faith lived in all 
its first purity. Alas! there are few such 
oases now; and the truth presses on us, that 
there were few such oases even then. This 
makes us the gladder when the voices of 
Christ’s real soldiers in the fourth century 
are borne above the battle din of ages, to 
comfort and instruct us as we fight the 
same fight in these modern times. ll that, 
without a knowledge of the corruptions 
which have sullied the Church of Christ 
since her Lord ascended, we might have @ 
priori expected from early Christian poetry, 
is found in the hymns under our notice. 
For instance, we should have expected sim- 
plicity—we have it here; we should have 
expected charity—we have it here. The 
spirit of charity, indeed, which runs through- 
out them, is shown to be genuine by its 
multiformity : in one place it assumes the 
shape of deep and earnest longing for 
another’s salvation ; in another place it dis- 
plays itself in warm and tender affection, 
comforting the mourner with sweet thoughts 
of heaven, healing the broken-hearted with 
the balm of Christian love. To take one 
short example, how much precious consola- 
tion is wrapt up in simple words like these : 
*¢ The Just One saw that iniquity increased on 
earth, 

And that sin had dominion over all men; 

And sent His messenger and removed 

A multitude of fair little ones, 

And called them to the pavilion of happiness. 


‘ Like lilies taken from the wilderness 

Children are planted in paradise; 

And like pearls in diadems 

Children are inserted in the kingdom; 

And without ceasing shall hymn forth 
praise.’’ 

The second great feature which we espe- 
cially admire, is the manner in which early 
Christian ideas are treated in these hymns. 
Christian poets are often fonder of their 
poetry than of their piety: they give us 
elaborate thoughts and exquisite metaphors, 
which are both usually rather adapted to 
Christianity than taken from it. We are told 
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that a Christian hymnographer will find scope 
enough for any powers which he may pos- 
sess, if he makes his faith in some one of its 
infinite phases the groundwork on which to 
build his thoughts or his fancies. We ex- 
pect from him not so much new matter, as 
old matter in a new dress, under new aspects : 
we want poetry brought into the service of re- 
ligion, and we do not want to see Christian- 
ity standing as a mere liegeman of poetry. 
Ephraem Syrus has almost invariably kept 
the golden mean; a pure spirit seems to 
have accompanied his imagination on its 
every flight : he writes as if borne aloft on 
angels’ wings ; as if he heard the inner har- 
monies of nature, and listened to that jubi- 
lant voice which is ever rising up from all 
creation to its God. The notions of Neo- 
Platonism found much of their success in 
the way in which the most comforting as- 
pects of Christianity were clothed by Orien- 
tal imaginations, suited to the religious sen- 
timents of the Oriental mind. Ephraem 
availed himself largely of this. To illus- 
trate what we are saying, let us take the 
thought which gladdened so many in the 
midst of their affliction or persecution ; 
which inspired so many to fight manfully for 
Christ—the thought of the happiness of de- 
parted spirits. The Christians of those days 
were often brought by their faith into a bat- 
tlefield of carnal warfare, where they were 
daily liable to death; their pilgrimage was 
often so wearisome, that the pilgrims dropped 
down on the road, and passed at a moment’s 
notice to their rest. And thus with death 
around them on every side, mowing down 
the most loved ones like grass, they began to 
look upon themselves as, in a sense, already 
dead, as already sharers in the communion of 
the saints in light. Their interpreter, 
Ephraem, in these hymns, proceeds upon the 
basis of a Platonic, or rather Neo-Platonic, 
psycology, imagining the soul to be furnished 
with wings, with which, when purified, it is 
able to rise above the world of sense: and 
that the object of a holy life is to give these 
wings their pristine strength, so that when 
the soul is finally released from its prison- 
house it may literally rise to the life immor- 
tal. On leaving the body, it is conceived as 
finding itself suddenly naked in the wild 
wastes of infinite. space, tossed hither and 
thither in the unutterable anguish of terrible 
distraction. And then angels’ wings were 
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crossed to bear it, and the arm of the Om- 
nipotent was held forth to shield it, and the 
spirit rode thus royally to the city of God. 
And here came in another Oriental notion— 
that the adamantine hills which encircled 
Paradise, were fringed at their base by a sea 
of fire, which— 
** Swelling with tumultuous roar, 
Beat the rocks with golden surges, fathomless 
for evermore.’’ 

Nor have we to look far to discover the 
most beautiful resemblances between these 
hymns and those of later kinds. We are 
reminded on almost every page of some 
precious treasure in the stores of later hymn- 
ology ; not that the modes of expression 
are coincident, but that the thoughts and 
ideas which underlie the outward form of 
words, are manifestly the same. In some 
cases, the similarity is to be accounted for 
by the fact of their both springing from the 
same fountain of God’s word ; but in by far 
the majority of instances, they are both 
drawn from that living fountain which 
dwells in each believer. We select an in- 
stance, almost at random’ The morning 
hymn runs— 

‘* Thou hast given the daytime 
For business and labor, 


And that we may provide 
All useful things. 


‘* Thou hast appointed a returning 
T'o the children of men, 
And all living creatures 
In the time of evening.”’ 
Compare this with the Bishop Heber’s morn- 
ing hymn— 
** God, that madest earth and heaven, 
Darkness and light; 
Who the day for toil hast given, 
For rest the night.’’— 
Or, again, with (we think) Keble’s hynn— 


** Father ! by Thy love and power 
Comes again the evening hour; 
Light hath vanished, labors cease, 
Weary mortals rest in peace.’’ 


The feelings which are expressed in various 
places with regard to the Judgment-day, are 
very similar to those embodied in the grand, 
medieval hymn, the Dies Ire,—feelings not 
so much of joy at the advent of the Saviour, 
as of shuddering bewilderment at the 
thought of mercy needed. One of Ephraem’s 
hymns begins— 
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‘© How saddened is the sinner 
In his heart at that hour, 
When the King—Messiah shall sit 
Upon His dreadful judgment-seat ! °’ 


These words, if put into metre, would be 
exactly like the second verse of the Dies 
TIre,— 

*¢ O what fear man’s bosom rendeth 


When from Heaven the Judge descendeth 
On whose sentence all dependeth !’’ 


Bat our space warns us, that it is time to 
leave the songs of Syria for those of Western 
Europe. 

In many cases, hymns like these were the 
sole conservatives of Gospel truth when het- 
erodoxy grew and flourished beneath the 
Papal influence. They were themselves too 
pure to be defiled by Romish contaminations ; 
and although hymn after hymn was added to 
swell the aggregate by those whose faith 
succumbed to their superstition, yet these 
have come down to us in all the splendor of 
their first purity. So far from rejecting 
them, we ought rather to love them the 
more, because they flowed with clear and 
living stream through the barren wastes of 
Popery, until at length Popery gathered up 
her strength in a useless effort to taint them. 
As the Romish Church added dogma after 
dogma to her creed, her lustre gradually faded 
from her hymnal, until at last all that her 
votaries could produce were fulsome lauda- 
tions of the saints, and idolatrous invocations 
of Mary; but the two classes of hymns 
must ever be kept distinct ; it is easy to rec- 
ognize at a glance the difference between the 
voices of a Christian soul, and the pane- 
gyrics of false dogmas and imagined demi- 
gods. 

We have now to deal yith an objection to 
Latin hymns—the supposed faultiness of 
their language. 

Latin poetry is accused of having per- 
verted the language in a manner alien to its 
spirit; of having trampled beneath its feet 
existing grammatical forms; of having, in 
short, converted into a mere patois what 
once was polished, and elegant, and ‘‘ Augus- 
tan.’? Hence, there are many learned mer. 
who are content to look upon the language 
of these hymns much in the same light as 
the ghost of Demosthenes would look upon 
the briefs of modern Athenian barristers. 
We aver, on the contrary, that so far from 
corrupting Latin, Christianity gave it a new 
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strength, for, by increasing its flexibility, it 
increased its power of expressing thought, 
and therefore its power as a language. The 
glorious truths of Christianity, so utterly 
foreign to the religious ideas of pagan Rome, 
could not be moulded in the phrases which 
had their original meaning firmly embedded 
in the Roman mind. The incarnation, the 
resurrection of the dead, justification, regen- 
eration, may be quoted as examples of doc- 
trines which, so far from fitting in with any 
words in actual use, could not have been at 
all adequately expressed by the most lengthy 
periphrases. Therefore, new words were in- 
vented, or, where possible, old ones had an 
entirely new signification applied to them. 
Mr. Trench’s eloquent words state the case 
very forcibly : 


- “But it is otherwise in regard of the 
Latin language. That, when the Church 
arose, requiring of it to be the organ of her 
divine word, to tell out all the new, and as 
” undreamt of, which was stirring in her 

som ; demanding of it that it should reach 
her needs—needs which had hardly or not at 
all existed—while the language was in pro- 
eess of formation, that was already full 
formed, had reached its climacteric, and 
was indeed verging, though as yet imper- 
ceptibly, toward decay, with all the stiffness 
of commencing age already upon it. Such 

the church found it—something to which a 
new life might be imparted—but the first 
life of which was already overlived. She 
found it a garment, narrower than she could 
wrap herself withal, and yet the only one 
within reach. But she did not forego the 
expectation of one day obtaining all which 
she wanted, nor yet even, for the present, 
did she sit down contented with the inade- 
quate and insufficient. Herself young, and 
having the spirit of life, she knew that the 
future was her own—that she was set in the 
world for this very purpose of making all 
things new—that what she needed and did 
not find, there must lie in her the power of 
educing from herself—that, however, not all 
at once, yet little by little, she could weave 
whatever vestments were required by her for 
her comeliness and beauty. And we do 
observe the language, under the new influ- 
ence, as at the breath of a second spring, 
putting itself forth anew, the meaning of 
words enlarging and dilating, old words 
coming to be used in new significations, ob- 
solete words reviving, new words being 
coined,—with much in all this to offend the 


classical taste, which yet, being inevitable, 
ought not to offend, and of which the gains 
far more than compensated the losses. There 
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was a new thing, and that being so, it 
needed that there should be a new utterance 
as well. To be offended with this is, in 
truth, to be offended with Christianity, 
which made this to be inevitable.’ —( Sacred 
Latin Poetry. Introd., pp. v. vi.) 

Christianity, we know well, was at first 
not the religion of the Court: it grew up in 
the lanes and alleys of the metropolis, not in 
its palaces. Hence, with the exception of 
those new-coined phrases which formed part 
of the Christian catechesis, the language of 
ordinary life was the currency of Christian 
intercourse,—we may assume also, of Chris- 
tian teaching. For, to have their due effect 
on the minds of ordinary men, Christian 
truths—whether in hymns or homilies—had 
to be framed in ordinary language, and to 
employ the grammar of common life, which, 
as is abundantly proved by the Pompeian 
and other inscriptions, was different in many 
respects from the grammar of the educated 
classes, the prepositions, for instance, being 
used almost ‘‘ad libitum.’’ These hymns, 
therefore, are often very different in their 
phraseology from the compositions of the 
Court poets, just as the actual ‘lays of the 
cavaliers’’ were different from the polished 
rhymes of Aytoun. 

But we are told by many Latin scholars, 
that they could overlook the syntax of these 
hymns, if they could forgive their prosody. 
The objection rests on two grounds,—firstly, 
because most Latin hymns do not happen to 
be in the same metres as the heathen poems ; 
secondly, because most Latin hymns substi- 
tute accent for quantity. To this twofold 
objection we have a twofold answer. In the 
first place, we contend that the hymno- 
graphers had a perfect right to choose what 
metres they pleased for their compositions. 
and that the standard which they themselves 
set up, is the standard whereby they ought 
to be judged. We have no right to find 
fault with Tennyson because he did not write 
his ‘In Memoriam ”’ in decasyllabic coup- 
lets, or with Coleridge, because, in his 
‘* Christabel,’’ he gave up syllabic scansion 
altogether. We grant that it is lawful for 
us to form our own judgment with regard to 
the metre which is adopted, or the method 
of scansion on which it is based ; but if these 
two points are satisfactorily settled, we must 
claim the right of every poet to mould his 
thoughts in whatever form of words he may 
consider most suitable to them. 
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And we must urge, in the second place, 
not merely that the Latin hymnographers 
had full liberty to throw off the shackles of 
the old prosody, but that it was absolutely 
necessary for them todoso. With regard 
to the metres, there were few, if any, which 
had not been profaned by the licentiousness 
of ‘the heathen poets,—there was scarcely 
one which had not formed the garb of some 
unholy song in praise of Venus or Apollo,— 
which was not well known in the streets of 
Rome, by the nightly revellings of the disso- 
lute and profligate. It was impossible that 
the early Christians should be content to use, 
in the service of God, the metres or ‘* tunes’’ 
which could not but remind them of the 
worst features of the heathenism which they 
had utterly forsaken. They who shrank so 
scrupulously from the slightest participation 
in the wickedness around them, could least 
of all give way in sucha point as this—a 
point which involved the partial sacrifice of 
what was most dear to them—the purity of 
their worship. Who among us would not 
shrink from singing the psalms to some pro- 
fane ditty taken from the theatre or the gin- 
palace? and yet this was the light in which 
the early Christians could not help regarding 
the metres in which modern critics find so 
much exquisite beauty. Indeed, we may 
marvel that, instead of renouncing these old 
metres by degrees, the hymnographers did 
not throw them off at once. They doubt- 
less would have done so, if they had been 
fully conscious of the power which each suc- 
ceeding age was to unveil more and more, 
until at length the arm was laid bare which 
could raise an entirely new edifice of Chris- 
tian poetry on the ruins of the temples of 
heathen song. 

And there is a still more important con- 
sideration which we have not hitherto 
touched upon, but which, in our opinion, 
fully settles the question before us. The 
Christian poets could not be content to 
shackle themselves in a cold, lifeless form, 
which was utterly powerless to stir up the 
heart from its inmost depths, or to elevate 
the soul. They needed some melody which 
would ring through the mind’s most secluded 
chambers,—which would amalgamate with 
thought in indissoluble union, and force its 
way into the soul of the hearer, without the 
possibility of resistance. They found no 
such power in the old lyric metres; they 
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found no possibility of ever adapting the 
sacred truths of their faith to those series of 
picely-modulated syllables, and exquisite 
felicities of expression, which constitute the 
body of Latin poetry. 

As Mr. Trench observes :— 

‘¢ The Christian poets were in holy earnest ; 
a versification, therefore, could no longer be 
endured attached with no living bends to the 
thoughts, in which sense and sound had no 
real correspondence with one another.”— 
(Introduction, p. 8.) 

They found what they needed in the sub- 
stitution of accent for quantity, and in the 
use of rhyme in the middle or at the end of 
the verse; and so, by slow degrees, these 
changes were effected, until at length the 
voice of jubilant melody could break forth 
in a metre like the following, which Mr. 
Neale has succeeded in transferring, with 
great accuracy and beauty, from Latin into 
English :— 

‘*Sing my tongue the glorious battle, with 
completed victory rife; 

And above the Cross’ trophy, tell the triumph 

of the strife: 

How the world’s Redeemer’s conquered, by 

surrendering of His life.’’ 
And if at times these Christian hymnog- 
raphers seized upon the decaying corpse of 
the old prosody, they reanimated it; they 
robed it in a marvellous strength. We think 
that the most wonderful poem ever written, 
as regards the mere mechanism of its com- 
position, is one by Bernard of Clugni, ‘‘ De 
contemptu mundi,” which consists of three 
thousand hexameter lines, each having a 
triple rhyme: its beauty is not confined, as 
we shall afterwards shew, to its metre, but 
we feel constrained to quote a few lines now 
for the benefit of those among our learned 
readers who may not as yet have seen it :— 
*‘Stant Syon atria, conjubilantia, martyre 
plena, 

Cive micantia, principe stantia, luce serena; 

Est ibi pascua mitibus afflua, prestita sanctis, 

Regis ibi thronus, agminis et sonus est epu- 


antis. 

Gens duce splendida, concio candida vestibus 
albis, 

Sunt sine flatibus in Syon wdibus, sdibus 
almis, 

Sunt sine crimine, sunt sine turbine, sunt 
sine lite, 

In Syon sedibus editioribus Israelite.’’ 


We pass now to the consideration of the 
hymns themselves in their general character. 





The first great feature is their extreme 
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subjectivity. It has been said that simple 
adoration, unalloyed by any thought of self, 
is the most fitting homage to the Deity—that 
we should praise God absolutely, not rela- 
tively, tous. Such thanksgiving may be- 
come angels, but surely it cannot become 
men: as fallen beings we can only offer up 
acceptable praises through the Redeemer, 
and therefore every act of praise must me- 
diately or inimediately bear some reference 
to the redemption. And in a state of tran- 
sition, where temptations assail us at every 
step, where Divine support is needed every 
moment, our praise must more or less be 
mingled with prayer: if we ascribe Him 
strength, it must be that He may make us 
strong ; if we give Him the glory, it must be 
that He may glorify His name in us; if we 
thank Him for grace, it must be that He 
may continue to fill us with the spirit, of 
grace. ‘This is the character which is 80 
strongly stamped on Latin hymns: the per- 
sonal feeling of the writer clings to every 
idea, the doxology is made to tell at once 
upon the heart. We are speaking more 
especially of the purer Latin hymns: the 
case was sometimes altered; for an entirely 
opposite tendency gradually insinuated it- 
self into Western psalmody—a tendency to 
make hymns the expression not of Christian 
feeling, but of dogmatic theology-—a ten- 
dency which crippled their power and 
stunted their growth. And yet it is to be 
marked how spiritual Christianity continu- 
ally rose up in rebellion against this—how 
sometimes a solitary hymn shines bright like 
a solitary star amid the night-gloom which 
was creeping up the sky. ‘Take, for ex- 
ample, these stanzas asa specimen of a hymn 
which was written by Bernard of Clairvaux 
—the restless monk who could convulse all 
Christendom with the thunders of his ora- 
tory, and then sit down in the calmness of 
his seclusion, to pen words like these :— 
‘* Jesu! the hope of souls forlorn, 

How good to them for sin that mourn! 

To them that seek Thee, oh, how kind! 

But what art Thou to them that find? 

No tongue of mortal can express, 

No letters write its blessedness: 

Alone who hath Thee in his heart 

Knows, love of Jesus, what Thou art. 

O Jesu! King of wondrous might! 

O victor glorious from the fight! 

Sweetness that may not be expressed, 

And altogether loveliest! ”” 

(Hymnal Noted, p. 45). 
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Verses such as these are very different, even 
in a mere esthetical point of view, from 
the compositions which gathered so much 
strength in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and which were fostered by the 
Romish Church, like so many noxious weeds, 
in the garden where these flowers had grown. 
There was little or no subjectivity in them, 
and what there was, consisted of a mere 
‘‘ora pro nobis” at the end of a long cata- 
logue of the virtues of a St. Veronica or St. 
Landeline. To show that we do not exag- 
gerate, when we thus contrast the offshoots 
of Popery with the purer effusions of Chris- 
tian spirit, we give one stanza, which we 
have selected at random, from a hundred 
similar ones :— 
** Salve sancta facies 
Nostri redemptoris, 
In que nitet species 
Divini splendoris, 
Impressa panniculo 
Nivei candoris, 
Dataque veronice 
Ob signum amoris.’’ 

There was another phase of the subjec- 
tivity of Latin hymns which we must not 
neglect to notice. The writers were not con- 
tent simply to express, in sacred verse, the 
feelings which they shared in common with 
all true Christians, under the influence of 
ordinary circumstances. They went further 
than this: they frequently so stamped their 
own peculiar emotions on their compositions, 
that, as in the Psalms of David, internal 
evidence furnishes a clue to their history. 
It is delightful to be able here and there, 
among the shades of that gathering gloom, 
to recognize a Christian brother, whose soul 
has been impressed upon some words which 
can make music in our hearts even now— 
which gleam forth with the fullest glory of 
true Christianity, and yet have their own 
individual tale of conflict, or of comfort. 
There is an exquisite hymn, for example, 
which was written by King Robert of France 
—a man who seems to have found his crown 
a burden, who had been tossed about from 
year to year in a restless tempest of persecu- 
tion and calamity, and who cries to the 
Comforter to give him strength to stand, in 
a hymn which we should have quoted, if it 
could have been at all adequately rendered 
in English. Our learned readers will find it 
given in Mr. Trench’s volume: we can only 








say of it, that it shows very beautifully how 
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the writer had been patient through suffer- 
ing, how his gentle spirit had been rendered 
more gentle still by its conquest of the selfish 
unlovingness around it. 

We must now speak of the symbolism 
which forms the second great characteristic 
of Latin hymns; and in approaching the 
subject, we feel that it requires much cau- 
tion. We do not think that symbolism 
is dangerous in itself, for it is the gratifica- 
tion of that mysterious craving of our souls 
which prompts us to look for the infinite in 
the finite,—for some sign of the finger of the 
Eternal on the corruptible things around us. 
Hence arises the love of symbols, and so fur 
as they merely serve thus to remind the soul 
of something higher, so far, in other words, 
as the connection between the symbol and 
the thing symbolized is regarded as conceptual 
and not real, they may perhaps be useful. 
But the transition is not difficult, and to 
unthinking minds would be almost imper- 
ceptible. The attributes of the thing sym- 
bolized seem to attach themselves in process 
of time, to its earthly representative, and 
soon become inseparable from it. This is 


what we have to notice in medizval sym- 


bolism—there is the gradual substitution of 
the type for the antitype—the gradual for- 
getting of the nature of the symbol, until at 
last the lesser and the greater are fused 
together, and the whole truth involved in 
hopeless error. In fact, the errors of later 
medizeval symbolism, partly because they 
were more palpable to a superficial investiga- 
tion, and partly because they have been 
retained by the Romish Church, have been 
regarded as stamping mediseval symbolism 
universally with an indelible brand of super- 
stition, and even idolatry. There is gloom 
in medizeval symbolism, but there is also 
light. The hymns on which this feature of 
age is stamped are of different shades—they 
vary from the intense brightness of pure 
Christianity to the ‘intense darkness of un- 
mingled Popery. We must not, however, 
jedge the one class by the other—we must 
not suppose that all are equally infected—for 
we shall find that the true symbolism of some 
of these hymns has a great effect upon the 
heart ; that, like the symbolism of the Bible, 
it strikes the feelings at once, and therefore 
does its work completely. To take the case 
of the Cross, which will probably serve as an 
example of one of the points of mediseval 
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symbolism which are most generally under- 
stood. In the early days of Christianity, it 
was adopted almost universally among Chris- 
tians as a symbol of the Redemption—not 
because there was any necessary connection 
between the two—any other conventional 
symbol would have served the purpose equally 
well. We meet with it a little beyond this 
use, when, as the oriflamme in the Vanguard 
of the Church’s Host, it was celebrated 
thus :— 
** The royal Banners forward go, 
The cross shines forth in mystic g.ow; 
Where He in flesh, our flesh who made, 
Our sentence bore, our ransom paid.’’ 
(Hymnal Noted, p: 51.) 
But this was the Rubicon. Beyond this, 
were the dark wilds of superstition, but no 
fears, on that account, deterred the later 
hymnographers from rushing forward. They 
boldly apostrophized the Cross in words which 
Mr. Neale has rendered thus :— 
‘* Faithful Cross! above all other, one and only 
noble Tree! 
None in foliage, none in blossom, none in 
fruit thy peers may be! 
Sweetest wood, and sweetest iron,* sweetest 
weight is hung on thee! 
Bend thy boughs, O Tree of Glory! Thy 
relaxing sinews bend! 
And awhile the ancient rigor that Thy birth 
bestowed suspend ; 
And the King of heavenly beauty on Thy 
bosom gently bend.”’ 
(Hymnal Noted, p. 54.) 
We feel compelled to pause a moment, 
and marvel at the unblushing audacity which 
has led an English clergyman to intrude non- 
sense like this into a hymnal, which, but for 
this and similar blots (such as the ‘‘ roseate”’ 
blood of Christ, p. 65) would be unequalled 
for beauty. We pause, for it is a sad and 
pitiable case—the case of one who can so 
completely enslave his great abilities as a 
translator to the production of versions such 
as these. Sweet wood and sweet iron: does 
Mr. Neale mean literal ‘* sweet wood and 
iron,” or metaphorical ‘‘ sweet ’’ wood and 
iron, for really we scarcely know which is 
least absurd? And who ever heard of a 
tree’s sinews, and still less of the Cross’s 
sinews? and why should our Lord’s body be 
called a ‘* sweet’ body? We beg to assure 
* Mr. Neale is, in this instance “ Romanis ipsis 
_— Romanior,” for Father Caswall is content 
with— 
“ Sweet the nails, and sweet the wood, 
Laden with so sweet a load.” 






































































































































































































































































































Mr. Neale that if he has any desire to revive 
Latin hymns in this country, he will not do 
so by dragging forth from the sepulchre of 
Popish darkness words which are utterly re- 
volting, not merely to our feelings as Prot- 
estants, but to our common sense as Brit- 
ons. 

We must notice, though our space com- 
pels us to be brief, a very important branch 
of the symbolism of Latin hymns. We 
refer to their interpretation of the Old Tes- 
tament. Of symbolistic interpreters, Adam 
of St. Victor is undoubtedly the prince. He 
seems to consider each minutest incident in 
the Old Testament history as a mirror in 
which was reflected some Christian truth ; 
but his analogies, although often beautiful 
and always ingenious, are, for the most 
part, very much overstrained. The follow- 
ing specimen will show his average style 
better than any lengthened remarks : 

** Christ the prey hath here unbound 
From the foe that girt us round—[1 Sam. 
xxiii. 24-26.] 
Which in Samson’s deed is found 
When the lion he had slain[—Judges 
xiv. 5, 6.] 

David, in his Father’s cause, 

From the lion’s hungry jaws 

And the bear’s devouring paws, 


Hath set free his flock again—[1 Sam. xvii. 
34-36. ] 


He that thousands slew by dying—[Judges 
xvi. 30.] 

Samson, Christ is typifying, 
Who by death o’ercame his foes. 

Sampson, by interpretation, 

Is ** their SUNLIGHT: ’’ our salvation 

Thus hath brought illumination 

To the elect on whom He rose. 

From the Cross’s pole of glory—[ The Spies, 
Numb. xiii. 23.] 

Flows the must of ancient story 
In the church’s wine-vat stored: 

From the press now trodden duly 

Gentile first-fruits, gathered newly, 

Drink the precious liquor poured.”’ 


Another prominent characteristic of Latin 
ecclesiastical poetry, is the power with 
which it compresses grand ideas into single 
phrases, wrapping up into condensed expres- 
sions thoughts which theologians would ex- 
pand into volumes. It is this which has 
given modern poetry its power over the 
heart. And we think that it is in this 
way only that many great truths can reach 
our hearts with any real force. Our intel- 
lects may be convinced by logic or by intui- 
tion, but neither of these can reach the 
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heart. That requires something more forci- 
ble, more impressive, and this kind of poe- 
try, its needs have their fulfilment, for one 
of these condensed expressions comes upon 
it, not like a congeries of faint tintinnabula- 
tions, but like the knell of some migty tocsin 
which it ‘* cannot choose but lear,’’ sound- 
ing up as it does from the depths of time in 
tones of warning or encouragement, bidding 
us array ourselves for conflict, or chant to 
God for victory. 

We have before alluded to the symbolism 
which characterizes the hymns of Adam of 
St. Victor, we must now quote him as the 
hymnographer in whom this expressiveness 
of which we are speaking found probably its 
fullest development. What Bengal is in 
exegesis, Adam of St. Victor is in hymnol- 
ogy. Weare sure of finding a terseness in 
almost every phrase veiling an exceeding 
beauty of sentiment. Take, for instance, 
this stanza on John the Baptist : 

** Ardens fide, verbo lucens, 

Et ad veram lucem ducens 
Multa docet millia. 

Non luz iste, sed lucerna, 

Christus vero lux eterna, 
Lux illustrans omnia.”’ 

It can hardly be denied, however, that 
this love of concentrating force into single 
expressions, is sometimes carried too far; 
we mean when phrases of this kind are 
piled one upon another, until they forma 
poem rather thanahymn. This is undoubt- 
edly a fault, because it, to a great extent, 
unfits the hymn for Christian worship—the 
worship where the learned and the unlearned 
meet together, and where no distinction of 
class can properly be maintained. Even 
granting that intellectual Christians may 
have for private devotion hymns suited to 
their capacities, still we are inclined to think 
that it is possible so to strain the intellect as 
to exclude the heart from exercising its 
rightful function. For heart-worship is ever 
the truest. Abelard’s aphorism, ‘Fides 
pracedit intellectum,’’ cannot be disputed 
by any one who has known the ceaselessness 
of conflict which commences when once the 
intellect usurps the supremacy. We have 
advocated the subjectivity of Latin hymns; 
we have defended, to some extent, their sym- 
bolism ; we have commended their express- 
iveness, simply because of the power which 





each of these characteristics, especially in 
combination, wields over the heart; and, 
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therefore, when we find that some of these 
Victorine hymns fail in producing this effect, 
because of their overwrought elaborateness, 
we must hesitate before we include them in 
our eulogy as hymns, whatever may be the 
admiration which is due from us on account 
of their exquisite beauty as poems. The 
simple melody of the Ambrosian hymns fre- 
quently gathers up its strength, and strikes 
upon our hearts with a wonderful force. 
This leads us to think that, as hymns, they 
are far preferable to those which are moulded 
in the Victorine school, for their beauty is 
such as all can appreciate, from the highest 
to the lowest, and their power ig such as all 
must feel who have not resolutely barred 
the gates of their heart’s citadel against the 
entrance of any Christian sentiment what- 
ever. For example, in a hymn written by 
Ambrose of Milan himself, after a descrip- 
tion of the Incarnation, the chorus suddenly 
strikes up— 
°° O, equal to the Father, Thou ! 
Gird on Thy fleshly mantle now : 
The weakness of our mortal state 
With deathless might invigorate.” 
Or, similarly, in another hymn— 
‘* Be Thou our joy, and Thou our guard, 
Who art to be our great reward ; 
Our glory and our boast in Thee 
For ever and for ever be.”’ 

These three characteristics are the only 
ones which seem prominently to attach 
themselves to the great body of Latin 
hymns, and we must contend that the 
presence even of these three—their subjec- 
tivity, their symbolism, and their express- 
iveness—furnishes one of the strongest argu- 
ments in their favor, for these are the great 
essentials to real heart-stirring hymns, 
whether they be doxological or didactic. 

There are, however,a few Latin hymns 
which stand eminently above the rest, and 
therefore claim special attention: on some 
of these we shall now briefly touch. In 
chronological order, the first which strikes 
us is a hymn attributed by a preponderance 
of authorities to Augustine, and in every 
respect worthy of the prince of Latin theo- 
logians. Our readers shall judge of it, for 
themselves: its subject, as they will per- 
ceive, is the joys of Paradise : 

‘* Winter braming—summer flaming, 
There relax their blustering, 
And sweet roses ever blooming 
Make an everlasting spring. 
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Lilly blanching, crocus blushing, 
And the balsam perfuming. 


‘¢ There nor waxing moon, nor waning 
Sun, nor stars in courses bright, 
For the Lamb to that glad city 
Shines an everlasting light : 
There the daylight beams for ever, 
All unknown are time and night. 
‘© For the saints in beauty beaming, 
Shine in light and glory pure, 
Crowned in triumph’s flushing honors, 
Joy in unison secure, 
And in safety teli their battles, 
And their foe’s discomfiture. 


‘¢ Here they live in endless being, 
Passingness has passed away, 
Here they bloom, they thrive, they flourish, 
For decayed is all decay : 
Lasting energy hath swallowed 
Darkling death’s malignant sway.’’ 
(Medieval Hymns, etc., p. 59.) 
With these stanzas we cannot but compare 
a hymn, to which we have before alluded, to 
point out the marvellousness of its metre. 
The following is a faint and feeble echo of a 
few lines of Bernard’s long poem : 


‘* To thee, O dear, dear country ! 
Mine eyes their vigils keep; 
For very love beholding 
Thy happy name, they weep; 
The mention of thy glory 
Is-unction to the breast, 
And medicine in sickness, 
And love, and life, and rest. 
.O one! O only mansion ! 
O Paradise of joy ! 
Where tears are ever banished, 
And joys have no alloy; 
Beside thy living waters 
All plants are great and small, 
The cedar of the forest, 
The hyssop of the wall. 
Thy ageless walls are bonded 
With amethyst unpriced, 
The saints build up its fabric, 
And the corner stone is Christ. 
Thou hast no shore, fair ocean ! 
Thou hast no time, bright day ! 
Dear fountain of refreshment 
To pilgrims far away ! 
Upon the Rock of Ages 
They raise thy holy power; 
Thine is the victor’s laurel, 
And thine the golden dower. 


They stand those halls of Syon 
Conjubilant with song, 
And bright with many an angel, 
And many a martyr throng; 
The Prince is ever in them, 
The light is aye serene; 
The pastures of the blessed 
Are decked in glorious sheen : 
There is the throne of David, 












































































































































































































































































































































And there from toil released, 
The shout of them that triumph, 
‘he song of them that feast; 
And they beneath their Leader, 
Who conquered in the fight, 
Forever and forever 
Are clad in robes of white.’’ 
(Medieval Hymns, etc., pp. 55-57.) 
A considerable number of Latin hymns is 
classed under the general title of ‘*Se- 
quences,’’ a term primarily applied, as Mr. 
Neale informs us, to words composed to fit 
in with the Gregorian prolongation of the 
‘¢ Alleluia.” They were first written in the 
tenth century. Weare anxious to introduce 
Latin hymns to our readers rather than to 
theorize about them, and therefore we shall 
make no apology for quoting rather than 
describing them. The first example which 
we shall give of a sequence, exhibits their 
more primitive form. It is full of an admir- 
able simplicity, which has ten times the 
power of an elaborate complexity, doing 
effectually the work which we maintain that 
uatin hymns are especially calculated to do 
—the work of stirring up the soul, and 
preaching to the heart. We may notice, in 
this instance too, how great a remove there 
is from the Mariolatry of 1. ter times, and 
even of later hymns, the ‘ Stabat Mater,”’ 
forexample. The ruggedness of the English 
metre is a close imitation of the original : 
** Death and life, 
In wondrous strife, 
Came to conflict sharp and sore: 
Life’s Monarch, He that died, now dies no more. 
What thou sawest, Mary, say, 
As thou wentest on thy way ? 
‘I saw the slain One’s earthly prison; 
I saw the glory of the Risen; 
The witness-angels by the cave, 
And the garments of the grave. 
The Lord, my hope, hath risen: and He shall 
vo before to Galilee.’ 


We know that Christ is risen from death 
indeed, 


Thou victor Monarch, for thy suppliants 
plead.’’ 


(Hymnal Noted, p. 63.) 

We have reserved until now, as the cope- 
stone of our quotation, a sequence which 
stands unequalled among sacred metrical 
com posiiions,—we refer to the ** Dies Ire ”’ 
of Thomas de Celano. Unearthly in its 
pathos—magnificent in its diction—thrilling 
in its versification—it comes upon our souls 
with the sweep of a rushing wind, lifting 
them up on its breast of swelling might 
antil they seem to be already hearing the 
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first note of the archangel’s trump as it 
echoes up from the realms of infinity, and 
momently expecting it to ring fully through 
the abodes of quick and dead. If we seek 
for an instance of the force of subjectivity, 
we find it in its fulness here; if we seek to 
know the power of words, we have here the 
very limit of expressiveness, and these two 
are welded together firmly and indissolubly 
by a metre which will serve at once as the 
best apology for the renunciation of classi- 
calism, and the best example of the heartfelt 
significance of Christian Latinity. Until 
Dr. Irons’ version appeared in the Hymnal 
Noted, English readers had been entirely 
without a translation which gave even a 
tenth rate lithograph (if we may use the 
expression) of this gorgeous picture, and we 
regret that it is only popularly known 
through such corrupted media. The version 
of which we speak has, however, left little 
to be desired, since it faithfully represents 
not merely the language, but also the metre, 
and what is more, the rhyming triplet of the 
original. We feel compelled to quote its 
more striking verses, referring our readers to 
Daniel’s ‘* Thesaurus,’’ * or Mr. Trench’s 
‘« Sacred Latin Poetry.” 
** Day of wrath! O day of mourning! 
See ! once more the cross returning, 
Heav’n and earth in ashes burning ! 
‘© what fear man’s bosom rendeth ! 


When from heav’n the Judge descendeth, 
On whose sentence all dependeth ! 


** Wondrous sound the trumpet flingeth, 
Through earth’s sepulchres it ringeth, 
All before the throne it bringeth ! 

‘* Death is struck and nature quaking, 
All creation is awaking, 

To its Judge an answer making ! 


‘* What shall I, frail man be pleading? 
Who for me be interceding? 
When the just are mercy needing. 

** King of Majesty tremendous, 
Who dost free salvation send us, 
Fount of pity ! then befriend us ! 


‘© Think ! kind Jesu, my salvation, 
Caused Thy wondrous incarnation; 
Leave me not to reprobation! 


‘* Faint and weary Thou has sought me, 
On the cross of suffer’ng bought me; 
Shall such grace be vainly brought me ? 


* We think that Daniel’s will continue to be the 
best work of reference for ordinary purposes, em- 
bracing, as it does, not.merely Western, but also 
Eastern hymnology, although, in some respects, 
the new German “ Hymni Latini Medii Zvi, Edid. 





F. J. Mone” will be more complete. 
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‘ Righteous Judge of retribution, 
Grant Thy gift of absolution, 
Ere that reck’ning day’s conclusion ! 


‘¢ Guilty now I pour my moaning, 
All my shame with anguish owning; 
Spare, O God, Thy suppliant groaning ? 


‘* Low I kneel with heart-submission; 
See, like ashes, my contrition; 
Help me in my last condition. 


** Ah? that day of tears and mourning ! 





From the dust of earth returning : 
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Man for judgment must prepare him; 
Spare, O God, in mercy spare him ! 
Lord who didst our souls redeem, 
Grant a blessed requiem—Amen.’’ 

But now we must close our brief sketch of 
Latin hymnology. We had intended to have 
pursued the subject further, by tracing the 
coincidences between the voices of the 
Christian life in those ages, and the voices of 
the Christian life in later times, but our 
limits compel us to forbear. 





Tae DEVIL LOOKING OVER Lincotn—Can any 
correspondent explain the meaning of the ex- 
pression so frequently quoted, ‘‘like the devil 
over Lincoln?’’ I here cite two passages where 
it occurs: one from Pope’s ‘‘ Imitation of the 
Second Epistle of the Second Book of Horace; ’’ 
the other from Kenilworth : 


‘* Heathcote himself, and such large-acred men, 
Lords of fat Ev’sham, or of Lincoln fen, 
Buy every stick of wood that lends them heat, 
Buy every pullet they afford to eat. 

Yet these are wights who fondly call their own 
Half that the devil o’erlooks from Lincoln 
town.’’ Ver. 240. to 246. 


And Giles Gosling, the host of the Black Bear 
of Cumnor, thus addresses Tressilian : 


‘* Here be a set of good fellows willing to be 
merry: do not scowl on them like the devil 
looking over Lincoln.’’—Kenilworth, vol. i. p. 
19. (edition of 1831.) OxonIENsIs. 


[The following explanation of this saying is 
given by Fuller in his Worthies, under Ox- 
fordshire and Lincolnshire, art. PROvERBs .— 
‘* Some fetch the original of this proverb from a 
stone picture of the Devil, which doth (or lately 
did) over-look Lincoln College. Surely, the 
architect intended it no farther than for an 
ordinary antick, though beholders have since 
applied those ugly looks to envious persons, re- 
pining at the prosperity of their neighbors, and 
jealous to be overtopt by their vicinity. The 
Latines have many proverbs parallel hereunto, 
to express the ill aspects of malevolent specta- 
tors, as ‘ Cyclopicus obtutus,’ and the Cyclops, 
we know were deformed at_the best, (envy 
makes a good face look ill, and a bad, ‘look 
worse, ) ‘ Vultus Titanicus,’ ‘ Vultus Scythicus,’ 
‘Limis oculis os oblique inspicere,’ ‘ Thynni 
more videre,’ (to look like a thuny,) a fish, 
which, as Aristotle saith, hath but one eye, and 
that, as some will have it, on the left side; so 
full is malice of sinister acceptions. To return 


to our English proverb, it is conceived of more 
antiquity than the fore-mentioned College, 
though the secondary sense thereof lighted not 
unhappily, and that it related originally to the 
sathedral church in Lincoln. 


The Devil is the 





map of malice, and his envy (as God’s mercy) 
is over all his works. It grieves him whatever 
is given to God, cpying out with that flesh 
devil, ‘ Ut quid hac perditio? ’ what needs this ' 
waste? On which account he is supposed to 
have overlooked this church, when first finished 
with a torve and tetrick countenance, as ma- 
ligning men’s costly devotion, and that they 
should be so expensive in God’s service; but it 
is suspicious that some, who account themselves 
saints, behold such fabricks with little better 
looks.’’—JVotes and Queries. 





FasHions.—The old adage, ‘* varium et mu- 
tabile semper Foemina.’’ may admit of an inter- 
pretation that materially qualifies its meaning, 
and at the same time restores to the poet that 
reputation for courtesy towards the ladies which 
the common rendering would necessarily im-— 
pugn. Does it not apply to the exterior of the 
fair sex, which from the days of Horace even 
until now has ever been remarkable for the va- 
riety of its transformations—* mutabile sem- 
per?’’ In reference, then, to the present fash- 
ton I have made the following extract from a 
letter in MS. written about the end of the sev- 
enteenth century, from a lady in London to her 
friend in Rye: 

**T hope your undercoat will please, ’tis very 
moadish, for this fashion has not bein seen before 
this winter... . we see [a] veriety of under- 
coates since the fashon is to pin up ye uper 
most like a pedlar, which all doe that walke 
the streets..... »*_ Notes and Queries. 





Sirep.—Dr. Millingen in his Curiosities of 
Medical Experience states that Cabanis, in his 
investigations on the mind, has endeavored to 
fix the order in which the different parts of our 
organization go to sleep, viz. First the legs and 
arms, then the muscles that support the head 
and back; the first sense that slumbers, that of 
sight, followed in regular succession by the 
senses of taste, smell, hearing and feeling. The 
viscera he says fall asleep one after the other, 
but with different degrees of soundness. 

Have any others investigated this subject; and 





if so, with what result ?—JVotes and Queries. 
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THE IVORY GATE. 


«*Sunt gemine Somni porte: quarum altera 
fertur 
Cornea; qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris : 
Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto; 
Sed falsa ad coelum mittunt insomnia Manes.”’ 
VIRGIL 


I, 


WueEw, loved by poet and painter, 
The sunrise fills the sky, 

When night’s gold urns grow fainter, 
And in depths of amber die— 

When the morn-breeze stirs the curtain, 
Bearing an odorous freight— 

Then visions strange, uncertain, 
Pour thick through the Ivory Gate. 


Il. 


Then the oars of Ithaca ip so 
Silently into the sea, 

That they wake not sad Calypso— 
And the Hero wanders free : 

He breasts the ocean-furrows, 
At war with the words of Fate— 

And the blue tide’s lew susurrus 
Comes up to the Ivory Gate. 


Ill. 
Or, clad in the hide of leopard, 
*Mid Ida’s freshest dews, 
Paris, the Teucrian shepherd, 
His sweet Cnone woos: 
On the thought of her coming bridal 
Unuttered joy doth wait— 
While the tune of the false one’s idyl 
Rings soft through the Ivory Gate. 


Iv. 


Or down from green Helvellyn 
The roar of streams I hear, 
And the lazy sail is swelling 
To the winds of Windermere : 
That girl with the rustic boddice 
*Mid the ferry’s laughing freight 
Is as fair as any goddess 
Who sweeps through the Ivory Gate. 


Vv. 


Or the sky is cloudiess wholly— 
The lark soars high in heaven— 
And the trout-stream ripples slowly 
Through moorland vales of Devon : 
On the lawn my Minna rambles— 
Sweet May, in her youth elate, 
Sends the shout of her childish gambols 
Right through the Ivory Gate. 


vi. 


Ah, the vision of dawn is leisure—- 
But the truth of day is toil : 

And we pass from dreams of pleasure 
To the world’s unstayed turmoil. 

Perchance, beyond the river 

Which guards the realms of Fate, 


Our spirits may dwell for ever 
*Mong dreams of the Ivory Gate. 
Mortimer Cottins. 
—Dublin Univ. Magazine. 





THE BURIAL OF BERANGER. 


Au, BERANGER, you brave old singer, 
Of all the things you hated worst,— 

That felt your lash’s lustiest stinger,— 
Tyrant and Jesuit were first. 


At Jesuitry, whate’er its robe, 
Kingly or Priestly, still you scoffed : 
Stabbed it with laughter round the globe, 
Exposed each mask it donned or doffed. 


Imprisoned under Charles the Tenth, 
Imprisoned under ** Mr. Smith; ”’ 

Your pen but gathered greater strength, 
More salt, more gall, more point and pith. 


Then came the days of ’Forty-Eight : 
Grown wiser still as you grew older, 

You stepped not out to serve the State, 
But only shrugged the coldest shoulder. 


Smiling heside your modest fire 

At poets grey, turned statesmen green : 
Heard Hugo vent rhetoric ire, 

And sighed o’er poor old Lamartine. 


You saw the social bubble burst, 
As kingly ones had burst before; 
But still your green old age you nurst, 
And poked your fire, and shut your door 
Against the nephew of the man 
Whom in your youth you made a God: 
By whose triumphal car you ran : 
Your Attila—Heaven’s scourging rod. 


The nephew had giv’n gold for laud, 

Hard francs for flattery’s hollow ring; 
But his mixed reign of force and fraud 

Was not the reign that you could sing. 
So, while you lived, you sat aloof, 

As one late-fall’n on evil days. 
Equally fear and favor-proof: 

Not venting blame: not feigning praise. 
Defiant thus you died: once dead, 

Alas, the nephew has his way. 
Presumes to crown the lifeless head, 

Which, living, frowned his hand away. 


And, bitterest lot, old bard, for you, 
Scarce cold, they earth your hurried bier, 
With hollow show of honors due, 
That serve to mask the tyrant’s fear. 
** Mournful and Patriotic rites ! ’’ 
Sabres and bayonets line the way : 
The flag, that graced the Uncle’s fights, 
Droops sadly o’er your captive clay. 
Jesuit and Despot, both in one, 
Usher you to your hasty grave. 
Sad closing of a course so run— 
ae that frees most, makes you a slave ! 
—Punch. 
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From Household Words. 
CURIOUS MISPRINT IN THE EDINBURGH 
REVIEW. 


Tue Edinburgh Review, in an article in its 
last number, on ‘The License of Modern 
Novelists,’ is angry with Mr. Dickens and 
other modern novelists, for not confining 
themselves to the mere amusement of their 
readers, and for testifying in their works that 
they seriously feel the interest of true Eng- 
lishmen in the welfare and honor of their 
country. To them should be left the making 
of easy occasional books for idle young gen- 
tlemen and ladies to take up and lie down 
on sofas, drawing-room tables, and window- 
seats; to the Edinburgh Review should be 
reserved the settlement of all social and po- 
litical questions, and the strangulation of all 
complainers. Mr. Thackeray may write 
upon Snobs, but there must be none in the 
superior government departments. There is 
no positive objection to Mr. Reade having to 
do, in a Platonic way, with a Scottish fisher- 
woman or so; but he must by no means 
connect himself with Prison Discipline. 
That is the inalienable property of official 
personages; and, until Mr. Reade can show 
that he has so much a-year, paid quarterly, 
for understanding (or not understanding) the 
subject, it is none of his, and it is impossible 
that he can be allowed to deal with it. 

The name of Mr. Dickens is at the head 
of this page, and the hand of Mr. Dickens 
writes this paper. He will shelter himself 
under no affectation of being any one else, 
in having a few words of earnest but tem- 
perate remonstrance with the Edinburgh 
Review before pointing out its curious mis- 
print. Temperate, for the honor of Litera- 
ture; temperate, because of the great ser- 
vices which the Edinburgh Review has ren- 
dered in its time to good literature, and good 
government ; temperate, in remembrance of 
the loving affection of Jeffrey, the friendship 
of Sidney Smith, and the faitful sympathy 
of both. 

The License of Modern Novelists is a 
taking title. But it suggests another,—the 
License of Modern Reviewers. Mr. Dick- 
ens’ libel on the wonderfully exact and vig- 
orous English government, which is always 
ready for any emergency, and which, as 
everybody knows, has never shown itself to 
be at.all feeble at a pinch within the mem- 
ory of men, is License in a novelist. Will 
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the Edinburgh Review forgive Mr. Dickens 
for taking the liberty to point out what is 
License in a Reviewer ? 


‘« Even the catastrophe in ‘ Little Dorrit” 
is evidently borrowed from the recent fall 
of houses in Tottenham Court Road, which 
happens to have appeared in the neswpapers 
at a convenient period.”’ 

Thus, the Reviewer. The Novelist begs 
to ask him whether there is no License in 
his writing those words and stating that as- 
sumption asa truth, when any man accus- 
tomed to the critical examination of a book 
cannot fail, attentively turning over the 
pages of Little Dorrit, to observe that that 
catastrophe is carefully prepared for from 
the very first presentation of the old house 
in the story; that when Rigaud, the man 
who is crushed by the fall of the house, first 
enters it (hundreds of pages before the end), 
he is beset by a mysterions fear and shudder- 
ing; that the rotten and crazy state of the 
house is laboriously kept before the reader, 
whenever the house is shown; that the way 
to the demolition of the man and the house 
together, is paved all through the book with 
a painful minuteness and reiterated care of 
preparation, the necessity of which (in order 
that the thread may be kept in the reader’a 
mind through nearly two years), is one of 
the adverse incidents of that social form of 
publication? It may be nothing to the 
question that Mr. Dickens now publicly de- 
clares, on his word and honor, that that 
catastrophe was written, was engraven on 
steel, was printed, had passed through the 
hands of compositors, readers for the press, 
and pressmen, and was in type and in proof 
in the printing house of Messrs. Bradbury 
and Evans, before the accident in Tottenham 
Court Road occurred. But it is much to the- 
question that an honorable reviewer might 
have easily traced this out in the internal 
evidence of the book itself, before he stated 
for a fact, what is utterly and entirely, in 
every particular and respect, untrue. 
More; if the Editor of the Edinburgh Re- 
view (unbending from the severe. official 
duties of a blameless branch of the Circume 
locution Office) had happened to condescend 
to cast his eye on the passage, and had re- 
ferred even its mechanical probabilities and 
improbabilities to his publishers, those: ex- 
perienced gentlemen must have warned him 





that he was getting into danger ; must Raye 
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told him that on a comparison of dates, and 
with a reference to the number printed of 
Little Dorrit, with that very incident illus- 
trated, and to the date of the publication 
of the completed book in a volume, they 
hardly perceived how Mr. Dickens could 
have waited with such a desperate Micaw- 
berism, for a fall of houses in Tottenham 
Court Road, to get him out of his difficul- 
ties, and yet could have come up to time 
with the needful punctuality. Does the 
Edinburgh Review make no charges at ran- 
dom? Does it live in a blue and yellow 
glass house, and yet throw such big stones 
over the roof? Will the Licensed Reviewer 
apologize to the licensed Novelist, for his 
little Circumlocution Office? Will he “ ex- 
amine the justice’’ of his own ‘“ general 
charges,’’ as well as Mr. Dickens’? Will 
he apply his own words to himself, and come 
to the conclusion that it really is, ** a little 
curious to consider what qualifications a man 
ought to possess, before he could with any 
kind of propriety hold this language? ”’ 

The Novelist now proceeds to the Re- 
viewer’s curious misprint. The Reviewer, 
in his laudation of the great official depart- 
ments, and in his indignant denial of there 
being any trace of a Circumlocution Office to 
be detected among them all, begs to know, 
** what does Mr. Dickens think of the whole 
organization of the Post Office, and of the 
system of cheap Postage?’’ Taking St. 
Martins-le-grand in tow, the wrathful Cir- 
cumlocution steamer, puffing at Mr. Dickens 
to crush him with all the weight of that 
first-rate vessel, demands, ‘‘ to take a single 
and well-known example, how does he ac- 
count for the career of Mr. Rowland Hill? 
A gentleman in a private and not very con- 
spicuous position, writes a pamphlet recom- 
mending what amounted to a revolution in 
@ most important department of the Gov- 
ernment. Did the Circumlocution Office 
neglect him, traduce him, break his heart, 
and ruin his fortune? They adopted his 
Scheme, and gave him the leading share in 
“carrying it out,and yet this is the gov- 
ernment which Mr. Dickens declares to be a 
sworn foe to talent, and a systematic enemy 
‘to ingenuity.” 

The curious misprint here, is the name of 
Mr. Rowland Hill. Some other and per- 
fectly different name must have been sent to 
‘the printer. Mr. Rowland Hill! ! Why, 
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if Mr. Rowland Hill were not, in toughness, 
a man of a hundred thousand; if he had 
not had in the struggles of his career a stead- 
fastness of purpose overriding all sensitive- 
ness, and steadily staring grim despair out 
of countenance, the Circumlocution Office 
would have made a dead man of him long 
and long ago. Mr. Dickens, among his 
other darings, dares to state, that the Cir- 
cumlocution Office most heartily hated Mr. 
Rowland Hill; that the Circumlocution 
Office most characteristically opposed him 
as long as opposition was in any way possi- 
ble ; that the Circumlocution Office would 
have been most devoutly glad if it could 
have harried Mr. Rowland Hill’s soul out 
of his body, and consigned him and his trou- 
blesome penny project to the grave together. 

Mr. Rowland Hill! ! Now, see the im- 
possibility of Mr. Rowland Hill being the 
name which the Edinburgh Review sent to 
the printer. It may have relied on the for. 
bearance of Mr. Dickens towards living gen- 
tleman, for his being mute on a mighty 
job that was jobbed in that very Post-Office 
when Mr. Rowland Hill was taboo there, 
and it shall not rely upon his courtesy in 
vain: should there be breezes on the south- 
ern side of mid-Strand, London, in which 
the scent of it is yet strong on quarter-days. 
But, the Edinburgh Review never can have 
put up Mr. Rowland Hill for the putting 
down of Mr. Dickens’ idle fiction of a Cir- 
cumlocution Office. The * license’? would 
have been too great, the absurdity would 
have been too transparent, the Circumlocu- 
tion Office dictation and partizanship would 
have been much too manifest. 

‘The Circumlocution Office adopted his 
scheme, and gave him the leading share in 
carrying it out.’’ The words are clearly 
not applicable to Mr. Rowland Hill. Does 
the Reviewer remember the history of Mr. 
Rowland Hill’s scheme? The Novelist does, 
and will state it here, exactly ; in spite of 
its being one of the eternal decrees that the 
Reviewer, in virtue of his license, shall know 
every thing, and that the Novelist in virtue 
of his license shall know nothing. . 

Mr. Rowland Hill published his pamphlet 
on the establishment of one uniform penny 
postage, in the beginning of the year 1837. 
Mr. Wallace, member for Greenock, who 
had long been opposed to the then existing 
Post-Office system, moved for a Committee 
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on the subject. Its appointment was op- 
posed by the Government—or, let us say, 
the Circumlocution Office—but was after- 
wards conceded. Before that Committee, 
the Circumlocution Office and Mr. Rowland 
Hill were perpetually in conflict on questions 
of fact ; and it invariably turned out that Mr. 
Rowland Hill was always right in his facts, 
and the Circumlocution Office was always 
wrong. Even on so plain a point as the 
average number of letters at that very time 
passing through the Post Office, Mr. Row- 
land Hill was right, and the Circumlocution 
Office was wrong. 

Says the Edinburgh Review, in what it 
calls a ‘* general’ way, “‘ The Circumlocu- 
tion Office adopted his scheme.’’ Did it? 
Not just then, certainly ; for, nothing what- 
ever was done, arising out of the inquiries 
of that Committee. But, it happened that 
the Whig Government afterwards came to be 
beaten on the Jamaica question, by reason 
of the Radicals voting against them. Sir 
Robert Peel was commanded to form a Gov- 
‘ernment, but failed, in consequence of the 
difficulties that arose (our readers will re- 
member them) about the Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber. The Ladies of the Bedchamber 
brought the Whigs in again,and then the 
Radicals (being always for the destructisn 
of every thing) made it one of the conditions 
of their rendering their support to the new 
Whig Government that the penny postage 
system should be adopted. This was two 
years after the appointment of the Commit- 
tee: that is to say, 1839. The Circumlocu- 
tion Office had, to that time, done nothing 
towards the penny postage, but oppose, 
delay, contradict, and show itself uniformly 
wrong. 

‘¢ They adopted his scheme, and gave him 
the leading share in carrying it out.”? Of 
course they gave him the leading share in 
carrying it out, then, at the time when they 
adopted it, and took the credit and popularity 
of it? Notso. In 1839, Mr. Rowland Hill 
was appointed—not to the Post Office, but 
to the Treasury. Was he appointed to the 
Treasury to carry out his own scheme? No. 
He was appointed “to advise.’’ In other 
words, to instruct the ignorant Circumlocu- 
tion Office how to do without him, if it by 
any means could. On the tenth of January, 
1840, the penny-postage system was adopted. 
Then, of course, the Circumlocution Office 
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gave Mr. Rowlend Hill ‘* the leading share 
in carrying it out?’? Not exactly, but it 
gave him the leading share in carrying him- 
self out: for, in 1842, it summarily dismissed 
Mr. Rowland Hill altogether ! 

When the Circumlocution Office had come 
to that pass in its patriotic course, so much 
admired by the Edinburgh Review, of pro- 
tecting and patronizing Mr. Rowland Hill, 
whom any child who is not a Novelist can 
perceive to have been its peculiar protégé; 
the public mind (always perverse) became 
much excited on the subject. Sir Thomas 
Wilde moved for another Committee. Cir- 
cumlocution Office interposed. Nothing was 
done. The public subscribed and presented 
to Mr. Rowland Hill, Sixteen Thousand 
Pounds. Circumlocution Office remained 
true to itself and its functions. Did noth- 
ing ; would do. nothing. It was not until 
1846, four years afterwards, that Mr. Row- 
land Hill was appointed to a place in the 
Post Office. Was he appointed, even then, 
to the * leading share in carrying out” his 
scheme? He was permitted to creep into 
the Post Office up the back stairs, through 
having a place created for him. This post 
of dignity and honor, this Circumlocution 
Office crown, was called ‘‘ Secretary to the 
Post-Master General ; ’’ there being already 
a Secretary to the Post Office, of whom the 
Circumlocution Office had declared, as its 
reason for dismissing Mr. Rowland Hill, that 
his functions and Mr. Rowland Hill’s could 
not be made to harmonize. 

They did not harmonize. They were in 
perpetual discord. Penny postage is but one 
reform of a number of Post Office reforms 
effected by Mr. Rowland Hill; and these, 
for eight years longer, were thwarted and 
opposed by the Circumlocution Office, tooth 
and nail. It was not until 1854, fourteen 
years after the appointment of Mr. Waliace’s 
Committee, that Mr. Rowland Hill (having, 
as was openly stated at the time, threatened 
to resign-and to give his reasons for doing 
so), was at last made sole Secretary at the 
Post Office, and the inharmonious secretary 
(of whom no more shall be said) was other- 
wise disposed of. It is only since that date 
of 1854, that such reforms as the amalgama- 
tion of the general and district posts, the 
division of London into ten towns, the earlier 
delivery of letters all over the country, the 





book and parcels post, the increase of letter- 
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receiving houses everywhere, and the man- 
agement of the Post Office with a greatly 
increased efficiency, have been brought about 
by Mr. Rowland Hill for the public benefit 
and the public convenience. 

If the Edinburgh Review could seriously 
want to know “ how Mr. Dickens accounts 
for the career of Mr. Rowland Hill,’’ Mr. 
Dickens would account for it by his being a 
Birmingham man of such imperturbable 
steadiness and strength of purpose, that the 
Circumlocution Office, by its utmost en- 
deavors, very freely tried, could not weaken 
his determination, sharpen his razor, or 
break his heart. By his being a man in 
whose behalf the public gallantry was roused, 
and the public spirit awakened. By his 
having a project, in its nature so plainly 
and directly tending to the immediate benefit 
of every man, woman, and child in the 
State, that the Circumlocution Office could 
not blind them, though it could for a time 
cripple it. By his having thus, from the 
first to the last, made his way in spite of 
the Circumlocution Office, and dead against 
it as his natural enemy. 

But, the name is evidently a curious mis- 
print and an unfortunate mistake. The 
Novelist will await the Reviewer’s correction 
of the press and substitution of the right 





name. 
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Will the Edinburgh Review also take its 
next opportunity of manfully expressing its 
regret that in too distempered a zeal for the 
Circumlocution Office, it has been betrayed, 
as to that Tottenham Court Road assertion, 
into a hasty substitution of untruth for 
truth ; the discredit of which, it might have 
saved itself, if it had been sufficiently cool 
and considerate to be simply just? It will, 
too, possibly, have much to do by that time 
in championing its Circumlocution Office in 
new triumphs on the voyage out to India 
(God knows that the Novelist has his private 
as well as his public reasons for writing the 
foreboding with no triumphant heart !); but 
oven party occupation, the reviewer’s livense, 
or the editorial plural, does not absolve a 
gentleman from a gentleman's duty, a gentle- 
man’s restraint, and a gentleman’s generos- 
ity. 

Mr. Dickens will willingly do his best to 
‘¢ account for ’’ any new case of Circumlocu- 
tion Office protection that the Review may 
make a gauntlet of. He may be trusted to 
do so, he hopes, with a just respect for the 
Review, for himself, and for his calling; be- 
yond the sound, healthy, legitimate uses 
and influences of which, he has no pur- 
pose to serve, and no ambition in life to 
gratify. 





First Actress AND First Scenz—It seems 
generally admitted that Mrs. Coleman, who rep- 
resented ‘‘Ianthe’’ in D’Avenant’s Siege of 
Rhodes in 1656, was the first actress who ap- 
peared upon the stage. 

The use of scenes, however, was known be- 
fore the time mentioned in Mr. R. W. Hack- 
wood’s Query, as is shown by the following 
extract from Evelyn’s Diary, under date May 
5, 1658: 

**T went to my brother in London, and next 
day to see a new opera after ye italian way in 
recitative music and sceanes, much inferior to 
the Italian Composure and magnificence ; but 
it was prodigious that in a time of such public 
consternation such a vanity should be kept up 
or permitted.’’. 

The Opera referred to was the— 

** Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru, expressed 
by vocal and instrumental music and by art of 
perspective and scenes, by Sir W. D’Avenant, 
represented daily at the Cockpit in Drury Lane 
7] 5 . o’clock in the afternoon punctually.” 


I have somewhere seen it stated that ‘* Ann 
Marshall ”’ was the first actress on the stage, 
and that the part was ‘‘ Desdemona”? but for 
this I have mislaid my authority. It is likely 
that both the ladies named, as well as Miss 
Saunders (afterwards Mrs. Betterton) appeared 
very nearly at the same time—JVotes and 

Queries. 





BURIALS BETWIXT PLANKS.— At a place called 
the ‘Nunnery,’’ near Horsham, formerly 
owned and inhabited by a friend of mine, 
twelve skeletons in good preservation were dis- 
covered and dug up under the floor of the 
kitchen. They were supposed to have been the 
bodies of nuns—for it was formerly a religious 
house—and they were found lying in orderly 
arrangement, each body stretched, out between 
two planks of wood, without any side boards, 
or other kind of coffin. Was this a common 
mode of burial in olden time?—Notes and 
Queries. 

















LIVES OF PHILIP HOWARD AND HIS WIFE. 


From The Examiner. 
The Lives of Philip Howard, Earl of Arun- 
del, and of Anne Dacres, his Wife. Ed- 
ited from the Original M.SS. by the Duke 
of Norfolk, E.M. Hurst and Blackett. 


Tue contemporary writer of these Lives 
seems to have been the Jesuit who kept the 
conscience of the Countess of Arundel after 
the execution at Tyburn of Father Robert 
Southwell, who had been during their time 
of greatest need spiritual director to the 
Countess and her husband. The little book 
is of course written with the strongest bias 
to the Church of Rome, ostensibly telling 
the history of two illustrious confessors of 
the faith who suffered persecution in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. The first para- 
graph ends by telling us that ‘‘the renowned 
Confessor,”’ Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel 
and Surrey, was born in the year 1557, being 
‘the fourth of the reign of the vertuous 
Queen Mary of worthy memory for her piety 
and religion.” The second paragraph, after 
stating that his father was the Thomas Duke 
of Norfulk who was beheaded upon Tower 
Hill in the fourteenth year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, ends with censure of that 
noble’s heresy, for which one person answer- 
able was ‘‘ John Fox, the author of that 
pestilent book called ‘ Acts and Monu- 
ments.’ ”” 

The young Howard, whose mother, a 
mere girl, died in childbed, was baptized in 
the Queen’s Chapel in the Royal font of gold, 
and was named Philip after no less a god- 
father than Mary’s husband, Philip, King of 
Spain. Young Philip’s father took a second 
wife’ and losing her, he took as third wife 
the widow of Lord Dacres of Carlisle, a 
man of power, who had owned nine baro- 
nies. The Lady Dacres had one son and 
three daughters, while her second husband, 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, had one daughter 
and three sons, the Duke meaning that the 
alliance should be of the closest, not only 
married Lady Dacres, but designed that in 
fulness of time all his children should pair 
with the children of her ladyship. In part 
fulfilment of this project, Philip Howard 
was at the age of twelve married or be- 
trothed to Anne, the eldest daughter and 
heir of his mother-in-law, and two yeurs 
afterward these children were again married 
together by a special order from the Duke, 
then prisoner in the Tower. The boy hus- 
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band, knowing little and caring nothing 
about his girl wife, went to the University 
of Cambridge, and thereafter went to Court, 
paying no heed to Lady Anne, and profess- 
ing until he was twenty-three years old that 
he did not rightly know whether she were 
his wife or no. For this neglect the holy 
father who is his biographer makes Queen 
Elizabeth responsible. ‘‘The occasion of 
this was, a great desire he had to give ¢on- 
tentment to the Queen; for having under- 
stood by some who had caused his nativity 
to be calculated, that he should be in great 
danger to be overthrown by a woman (the 
which he interpreted to be‘no other than the 
Queen) he endeavored by all means to get 
and keep her favor; and because he well 
perceived she could not endure his lady (nor 
indeed the wife of any one to whom she 
shew’d any special grace), thereupon he neg- 
lected her in such manner as was notorious 
to all who knew them, and seemed to cast 
those doubts whether she were his wife or 
no.’’—‘* The Queen ”’ also, “‘ or some politi- 
cal persons about her, fearing he might be 
too great, used such means’’—for so the 
pious father tells us of his hero—‘‘ that by 
evil counsel he was drawn into courses 80 
displeasing to his grandfather and aunt,” 
that they alienated from him estates which 
added; to what he possessed in right of his 
wife, ‘* would have made him of the greatest 
wealth and power without comparison of 
any subject in the realm.” Also her 
Majesty literally ate up his means, since it 
was chiefly by the expense of keeping royal 
anniversaries, and by lodging and feasting 
her and ker Court, first at his house of 
Keninghall in Norfolk, and afterwards, the 
same summer, at his house in Norwich, that 
he fell deeply into debt. 

At the age of twenty-three Philip How- 
ard, dropping out of the Queen’s favor, 
joined his wife for the first time, and at the 
same time, or within the next year or two, 
both husband and wife began, each of them 
secretly, to nurse a love for the Church 0: 
Rome, of which they were at first suspected, 
and which afterwards they openly professed. 
That was the beginning of their troubles. 
We have the Earl frequently admonished and 
examined, we have now the Earl, and now 
the Countess detained prisoners on their own 
lands ; at last the Earl plans with tka help 





of the Jesuits a secret escape into France, 
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and leaves behind him a long, explanatory 
letter for the Queen, which is here printed 
in full, and is a very interesting illustration 
of the temper of the times. From the day 
of his formal ‘reconcilement”’ at the age 
of twenty-seven to the church of Rome, the 
Earl addicted himself ‘‘ much to piety and 
devotions. For which purpose forthwith he 
procured to have a priest ever with him 
in’s own house.” It was in the same 
year that he resolved to go abroad, and in 
the year following he started in the vessel of 
a faithless captain, and was arrested at sea, 
brought home, and committed to the Tower. 

Before the Star-Chamber he said that be- 
yond seas his intention had been to have 
‘“‘served in any place that Doctor Allen had 
judged fit for him, so that it had been for the 
Catholic cause.” But he would not upon 
Dr. Allen’s persuasions have been guilty of 
treason. He had first written to Dr. Allen 
because Mr. Bridges, the priest, said, ‘‘ that 
the Earl of Leicester had vowed to make the 
name of a Catholic as odious in England as 
the name of a Turk, and therefore wished 
him to write to Dr. Allen, that if some 
means might be found how to deal with the 
Earl, or that he might be taken away by 
some lawful means, it would be a great good 
for the Catholic cause, and a great safety to 
all Catholics here in England.*? The end of 
the inquiry was that the Earl of Arundel 
was fined ten thousand pounds, and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment during the Queen’s 
pleasure. He went to the Tower at the age 
of twenty-eight, and was a prisoner there 
until at the age of thirty-eight he died. 

He seems, by the Jesuit’s account, to 
have been a religious enthusiast, well-dis- 
posed, weak-minded, and harmless. His 
prime of life was spent and his health un- 
dermined by ten years of confinement in a 
room having “no sight of the sun for the 
greatest part of the year,”’ and noisome by 
reason of ‘‘a vault that was near or under it, 
which at some times did smell so ill, that 
the keeper could scarce endure to enter it, 
much less to stay there any time,”’ so he was 
very often troubled with diverse sicknesses 
and diseases, dying at last of poison in his 
air, if not, as was supposed, of poison in a 
roasted teal that was served up to him, on a 
meat day, for his dinner. He was a tall, 
straight man, ‘“‘long-visaged, but of a 
comely countenance,”’ who spent at first four 
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hours a day upon his knees, and during the 
years after that condemnation for high trea- 
son which broke the period of his imprison- 
ment, eight hours a day. His knees were 
hard and black because of his much kneel- 
ing, and his secret fasts must have helped 
greatly the hurt done by prison air upon his 
body. On days of perfect fast he caused a 
servant, when the dinner had been laid and 
the door shut, to eat the dinner for him. In 
the chapter upon ‘‘some of his moral vir- 
tues,” the Jesuit biographer seems to sum all 
up in submission to the priests. He wrote to 
his wife of Father Southwell—‘‘ assure him 
from me, that I will not for any worldly re- 
spect whatever, God willing, go one inch far- 
ther than he doth direct.”” He was sore 
troubled in conscience, when in the Tower, 
because the keeper sometimes read in a 
Protestant Bible which he kept because his 
father sent it him not long before his death. 
He wished it to be taken away. He was 
told that the Queen would show grace to 
him if he would but exhibit willingness to 
read Protestant books, and therefore asked 
his wife to ‘‘ sue for leave ’’ from a priest, if 
he might do so without scandal to the Church. 
Condemned for High Treason on the accusa- 
tion of having prayed, and caused others to 
pray, for the success of the Spanish Ar- 
manda, he owned to his friends that he had 
wished well to the Spaniards, but denied sol- 
emnly all treason of which he was charged. 
Belief in the sincerity of this denial stayed 
his execution. 

He died a victim to his faith. The Queen, 
it is said, sent him word in the last days of 
his confinement, that if he would abate only 
80 much obstinacy as to hear a Protestant 
service, he might leave the Tower and enjoy 
his former honors. He remained where he 
was, consoled by the inscription he had set 
up in his prison: ‘* Quanto plus afflictionis 
pro Christo in hoc szculo, tanto plus glorize 
cum Christo in futuro.’’ Had he regained 
his honors, he designed, as he had written to 
his lady from the Tower, to make two of his 
principal houses religious places, to devote 
£2,500 to the building of a Chantry, and if 
he out-lived his lady, upon her death to 
enter a religious order. 

Of the Countess, we may say that she was 
not less devout than her husband, whom she 
survived five-and-thirty years. She was tall 


and portly, wore no ornaments, except a bit 
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of the true cross, ‘‘orels a plain pair of 
beads sent unto her by Father Claudius 
Aquaviva, General of the Society of Jesus, 
the which she much esteemed,’’ wore gowns 
‘‘of ordinary black stuff of smal price,” 
with never any variation in stuff, color, or 
cut of ruffs and gowns, except on the one 
day when she went toa royal marrriage in 
silk grogram. 

We have said enough to show how curious 





a picture of the past the old Jesuit, who 
wrote these lives, has left to us, or rather to 
the family of Arundel, by which, thanks to 
the present Duke of Norfolk, it has now 
been given to the public. The two figures 
are as unlike anything at present to be seen 
as the praying effigies upon old monuments 
are unlike men and women of to-day. But 
the Lives make us feel what such effigies 
could sometimes mean. 





SrneutaR Sermon AGAinst INOCULATION.— 
Among a volume of old sermons before me is 
one preached by the Rev. Edmund Massey, M. 
A., Lecturer of St. Alban’s, Wood Street, Lon- 
don, July 8th, 1722, as the title-page expressly 
says ‘‘ against the dangerous and sinful practice 
of inoculation.’®? The text is taken from Job, 
ii, 7.3 

**So Satan went forth from the presence of 
the Lord, and smote Job with sore boils, from 
the sole of his foot unto his crown.’’ 

The author says,— — 

** Remembering our text, I shall not scruple 
to call that a diabolical operation, which 
usurps an authority founded neither in the 
laws of nature or religion; which tends in this 
case to anticipate and banish providence out of 
the world, and promotes the increase of vice and 
immorality.’’ 

For which he ‘* offers the following considera- 
tions to evince.’’ 

**1. A natural or physical power does not 
always infer a moral one.’’ 


*©2. The good of mankind, the seeking 
whereof is one of the fundamental laws of 
nature, is, I know, pleaded in defence of the 
practice; but I am at a loss to find or under- 
stand how that has been, or can be, promoted 
hereby; for if by good be meant the preservation 
of life, it is in the first place a question whether 
life be a good, or not? The confessed mis- 
carriages in this new method are more than 
have happened in the ordinary way. And if 
this be the case now, how much worse must it 
needs prove if God, for our presumption and 
contemptuous distrust of his good providence, 
should suffer this delusion to gain ground, and 
these physicians of no value, these forgers of 
lies (as Job expresses it) to obtain and grow 
into credit among us. Such, I fear, they may 
be accounted, who so confidently tell us what is 
impossible for them to know, namely, that they 
who undergo their experiment are for ever 
thereby secured from any future danger and in- 
fection. 

*¢3, Weigh this matter in a religious balance, 
it will certainly be found wanting, and deceitful 


upon the weights. I look upon this matter to 
be forbidden by the sixth “commandment, as 
lascivious thoughts are by the seventh.”’ 


Such are a few of the author’s reasons for 
condemning, as he calls it, the introduction of 
this damnable practice. 

At the end of the sermon there is written, ina 
clerical hand, the following lines : 


‘* We’re told by one of: the black robe, 
The devil inoculated Job; 
Suppose ’tis true, what he does tell, 
Pray, neighbors, did not Job do well?” 


What punishment would the author have as- 
signed to Dr. Jenner, had he lived to witness 
his discovery of vaccination, and the sanction 
of the legislature to its general adoption ?— 
Notes and Queries. 





First Enouish ALMANACK.—What is the 
date of: the first almanack known to have been 
printed in England ? 

Is the Almanack for 1452 often referred to as 
preserved in the Bibliotheque du Rei, Paris, in 
manuscript, and preserved merely as a speci- 
men of almanack-making, or is it printed and 
kept as one of the earliest specimens of that 
art? 

Has the derivation of the word almanack ever 
been satisfactorily settled? It is generally, I 
think, received as from the Arabic, the article 
al and mana or manah, “to count; but 
other derivations are given, such as the Arabic 
al and the Greek yyy, ‘a month,’’ and the 
Teutonic almaen achte, of which Verstegan 
says: 

“‘They [the Saxons] vsed to engraue vpon 
certaine squared sticks about a foot in length, 
or shorter or longer as they pleased, the courses 
of the Moones of the whole yeare, whereby they 
could alwayes certainly tell when the new 
moons, full moons and changes should happen, 
as also their festiual daies; and such a carued 
stick they called an 41 mon aght, that is to say 
Al-mon-heed, to wit, the regard or obseruation 


of all the moones, and here hence is deriued the - 





name of almanac.’’—Notes and Queries. 
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From Household Words. 
THE NEW BOY AT STYLES’. 


Tux last half I stopped at old Styles’, 
said Master Balfour, was the jolliest of any. 

Styles was often ill. The head usher was 
called away suddenly to his mother, who 
was dying ; and the second, Mopkins, was 
a muff. We did as we liked with him; and 
whenever there was a row the senior fellows 
thought nothing of shying their Caosars at 
his head ! 

‘* What are Ceesars? ”’ 

Books. Caesar de Bello Gallico. Czesar’s 
crammers about pitching into the Gauls. 
0! continued the narrator, apostrophising, 
somewhat superfluously, his organs of vis- 
ion, what whoppers he used to write to the 
senate ! and how those Conscript parties sate 
and stroked their beards complacently and 
sucked it all in! There was no Russell in 
those days, to check Master Julius’ arithme- 
tic, and tell ’°em at home that, instead of 
killing, at one go, a hundred and sixty thou- 
sand Allobroges or Allemanni, he had been 
all but smashed himself, and was only saved 
by his crack tenth legion, who charged like 
bricks and—— But that has nothing to do 
with Styles’. 

One morning—quite at the beginning of 
the half—a new boy was brought into the 
school-room. A very gentlemanly boy he 
was; for he stepped inside the door, and 
made a low bow to the school generally, 
which was received with a loud laugh 
(Styles being ill in bed). His name was 
Bright—Harry Bright, eleven years old, 
with large dark-blue eyes and long bright 
hair parted in the middle of the forehead, 
and turned under at the back, like a wo- 
man’s, in a heavy glossy curl. 

Every chap in the school bad a nickname 
of some sort, and we furnished our young 
friend with his, before he sat down to his 
desk. We called him Madonna, from his 
beauty and the fashion of his hair. Alto- 
gether, he looked so smart, good-humored, 
and engaging, that everybody was pleased, 
except Alf Bathurst, junior cock. 

‘‘ What’s that? ’’ asked Mrs. Maxwell. 

The boy who could whop all the junior 
division. There was a senior cock, besides 
—Robert Lindsay—who licked everybody. 

Alf saw that he should have to fight for 
his comb and dignity. Madonna and he 
were just about the same age and weight. 
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Alf, we knew was game enough, and took 
lots of punishing; and Madonna looked 
pluck itself. In short, the general impres- 
sion was that it would prove one of the most 
gratifying mills in the annals of the school. 
Bets were covertly made (the amount of 
brandy-balls and rock-cakes staked on the 
event was something absurd), and, in a series 
of secret conferences during school-hours, it 
was arranged that the fight should come off 
at twelve o’clock. Two boys were subse- 
quently chosen as seconds for each, and a 
deputation of juniors waited upon the 
illustrious senior cock (under color of a 
difficult passage in the Georgics) humbly 
inviting his presence in the character of 
referee. The reply to this was all that could 
be desired. 

Meanwhile, Madonna sat quietly at his 
desk—next to Alf’s, blithely unconscious of 
the arrangements so anxiously making for 
his comfort and honor. Somehow, we forgot 
to tell him. It seemed so natural that they 
should fight ! 

Madonna seemed inclined to fraternize, 
and asked a whole lot of questions. What 
time we dined? If there were puddings 
every day? Was it a decent playground? 
Was smoking allowed? &c., &., to all of 
which Alf Bathurst replied with a stern 
politeness, as one who felt that, until the 
event of the morning had come off, the rela- 
tive position they were ultimately to hold 
towards each other, was not sufficiently 
defined for unrestrained social intercourse. 
Oddly enough it never occurred even to Alf, 
that his neighbor needed to be informed of 
the impending passage of arms. 

Madonna was a little puzzled by Alf’s 
dignified manner, and still more so by some 
expressions which escaped him. Attached to 
every two desks, was a small receptacle for 
the lexicons, &c. Perceiving that there was 
room here for some of his helps to learning, 
Madonna proceeded to fill up the vacant 
space when Alf arrested his hand, quietly 
observing : 

‘‘ Better wait till after the mill.’ 

Madonna looked at him with astonishment, 
which was increased when Alf added in an 
easier tone : 

‘““Do you mind my having a squint at 
your wrists? ’’ 

Totally unconscious of the cause of Alf’s 
sudden interest in his anatomy, and wonder- 
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ing, farther, why he should prefer the oblique 
mode of observation referred to, Madonna, 
nevertheless, frankly extended his hands, 
which Alf examined with much interest, 
fecling and pinching the well-defined mus- 
cles, and the firm yet flexible joints. 

‘* Tough work, I expect !’’ muttered Alf 
thoughtfully, and let it fall. 

Madonna opened his magnificent blue eyes 
to their full extent, and could by no means 
make it out; but the next moment classes 
were called, and no more opportunity was 
afforded for general conversation till the 
school rose. 

At the first stroke of the clock the entire 
body, seniors and juniors, started up, and, 
with a wild shout, rushed to the playground, 
Madonna yielding readily to the common 
impulse, and rather curious to see what was 
to follow. 

Arrived at the scene of expected action, 
his doubts were quickly resolved. Alf him- 
self curtly informed him that, according to 
the custom of the school, it was necessary to 
decide, without an hour’s delay, which was 
the better man, and entitled to the position 
of junior cock. 

Madonna colored to the eyes. 

‘¢T cannot fight,” he said. 

‘*'You admit,’’ said Bathurst, ‘‘ that I 
ean lick you, and may kick you also, if I 
please ? ”’ 

This was a mere formula; but Madonna 
took it differently. 

‘* You have no right to touch me,”’ said 
Madonna, ‘ but I can’t fight—and I won’t 
fight.” 

He turned away. 

The eager crowd were, for a moment, 
stunned with surprise. Wonder and incre- 
dulity were stamped on every face. The boy 
who was marking out the ring stopped as 
though petrified. The senior cock himself 
betrayed as much emotion as was consistent 
with his dignity. I must not dwell upon 
this scene. It was too true—Madonna 
declined to acknowledge Alf the better 
man, and yet refused to fight! There was 
but one inevitable conclusion—he was a 
coward ! 

At first it was hoped he was jesting ; 
chaffing and remonstrance were tried—both 
were inefficacious—fight he would not. In 
this dilemma, Robert Lindsay stepped up to 
the still blushing Madonna. and taking him 
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by the arm led him a few paces apart. The 
two conversed eagerly in an under-tone, 
while we anxiously watched the conversa- 
tion. At last, Lindsay was observed to give 
an almost convulsive start. He carried his 


| hand to his forehead, gazed for a moment in 


his companion’s face, burst into a wild laugh, 
and turned upon his heel. 

‘* Gentlemen,”’ he said, ‘* Mr. Bright per- 
sists in declining the contest.’’ (Bob Lind- 
say was always choice in his expressions.) 
‘But the reason he assigns for it, will 
hardly obtdin credence in an assembly of 
British boys. He has given his word of 
honor to his mamma to be careful of his 
general beauty (of which, it would appear, 
that lady is justly proud) ; but especially 
of his fine eyes ; and he is pledged never to 
expose those cherished organs to the chances 
of a fistic encounter.’’ 

Howls of derision followed this speech, 
mingled with shouts of genuine laughter— 
one chap throwing himself on the ground, 
tearing up the grass, and flinging it about 
him, in ecstasies of mirth. 

‘¢T have,’? resumed the senior cock, 
‘pointed out to him the inevitable conse- 
quences. He is immovable. I leave the 
matter in your hands, and only regret that I 
should have been allured to the extremity of 
the playground on the pretence of a fight 
which was not to take place.’’ 

‘Coward ! Milksop! Send for his mamma! 
Where’s Hannah with the pap-boat?’’ &e. 
&e., yelled the incensed and disappointed 
crowd. 

Poor Madonna turned from red to white, 
and looked as though he would have cried, 
but for a strange fire in his eyes that seemed 
to burn up the tears. It was a miserable 
sight. But how could we pity him? A 
fellow with a wrist like the fetlock of a 
thorough-bred; who almost admitted he could 
fight, and wouldn’t! What wasa blackeye, 
or a mouse on the cheek, compared with the 
horrible scorn of boys? 

Alf Bathurst had a spice of the bully. 
Thinking, moreover, to fall in with the 
popular view, he walked up to Madonna, and 
slapped him smartly on the face. Strangeto 
say, the latter seemed scarcely to feel this 
additional insult. Some applause followed ; 
but Robert Lindsay suddenly re-appeared in 
our midst, and made another speech. 

‘¢ Gentlemen,’ said Bob, “far be it from 
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me to condemn your honest indignation—but 
let us not stoop to be bullies and persecutors. 
To my mind, a coward is an object of com- 
passion, not of resentment. Nature dozed 
over his composition, and omitted the most 
common and familiar ingredient of our mixed 
humanity. I have,’ added the kind-hearted 
cock, ‘*no title to dictate lines of conduct 
to the junior division; but I will say 
this, whoever shows consideration to this 
unlucky stranger, is the friend of Robert 
Lindsay.” 

Boys are queer animals. No one would 
believe it possible, that, after the scene of the 
morning, Madonna would become, by bed- 
time, one of the most popular fellows in the 
school! By Jove, he was! When he re- 
covered his spirits a little, we began to find 
out (fighting aside) what a jolly chap he was 
—gay, generous—with altogether the swect- 
est temper I ever knew; he didn’t know 
what malice was and would have been on 
good terms, even with Bathurst. The latter, 
however, like a sneaking bully as he was, 
never from that day forth let slip an oppor- 
tunity of annoying and insulting poor Ma- 
donna. He made him a sort of fag, often 
struck him, and more than once spat in his 
face. On these occasions, Madonna’s eyes 
would light up with the same strange fire 
we noticed before; but he never struck 
again, and seemed to accept the necessity 
of submitting to every indignity, as the 
inevitable and only alternative of his not 
fighting. 

I’m now going back to the day of Madon- 
na’s arrival. 

His bed was in a large room, in which I, 
and a whole lot of other chaps—fourteen, 1 
think—already slept. And after old Mop- 
kins, the spoony usher, had taken away the 
candle, we began to talkas usual. Madonna 
was rather silent. 

“I say—you — new boy — what's your 
name ?”’ 

‘¢ Madonna! ’’ said his next neighbor. 

‘*A penny for your thoughts. Ibet I know 
what they are.”’ 

‘« Tell me,’’ said Madonna, who was sitting 
up in bed, swinging his nightcap, ‘are any 
of you fellows in love? ”’ 

A perfect volley of affirmatives replied. 
Love, you must know, was a sort of epidemic 
at Styles’—that is to say, it came in, at 
intervals, with other games. There wasn’t 
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much usually in the summer half; but when 
cricket, and hockey, and trapball were 
stopped, love came regularly in. It happened 
to be highly fashionable at the time of 
Madonna’s appearance, having recently re- 
ceived an immense impulse from the arrival 
at Miss Billiter’s, Pallas-House Academy, of 
three new pupils, all pretty. 

Pallas-House was so capitally close to us 
that, by great skill and strength, a cricket- 
ball might be propelled over an immense 
wall, into their playground. It wa® a rum 
old house, with two little turrets at one end 
(that nearest us), one of which was called 
the penitentiary, and used as a place of con- 
finement for pupils in disgrace. We saw (at 
different times, of course), lots of little 
golden-haired captives bobbing about in this 
cage, sometimes playing with a smuggled 
doll, sometimes trying to relieve the monot- 
ony of prison-life by killing flies, or other 
innocent pastime. We tried to establish a 
system of communication by signal, but it 
failed. One ingenious boy thought he had 
hit upon a method of conveying relief and 
symputhy in its sweetest form—sugar-candy. 
A small parcel was carefully made up, and 
attached to the tail of a kite, the wind being 
fair for the penitentiary, and the prisoner on 
the alert; the kite was dropped gradually 
down the wind till it reached the necessary 
point, then suddenly loosed, in the expecta- 
tion that the tail would drop past the prison- 
window. It did so, with the greatest accu- 
racy, but the small prisoner’s arm was too 
short to catch it; the packet descended lower 
than was intended, and‘flop it went right 
through the window of Miss Billiter’s 
study! Kites were stopped for the rest of 
the half. 

To go back to our bedroom chat. A sigh 
from Madonna was the next sound audible. 

‘¢ Tell us all about it, old chap?” said a 
voice from an adjacent couch, in a mock 
sympathetic tone. 

‘Tf you won’t make fun of it,’”’ replied 
Madonna. ‘It’s no laughing matter, I can 
tell you. I’ve seena good deal of the sort: of 
thing. I’ve had much sorrow.”’ 

‘* Have you, though? I shouldn’t have 
thought it, to look at you,’’ squeaked Poppy 
Purcell, across seven other chaps. ** What’s 
she like?” 

‘¢ T’ve been in love,’’ said Madonna, ‘* ever 
since—I don’t remember when I wasn’t— 
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nine times, I think, with all sorts of women 
—but bosh! It’s all hollow, sir, hollow. 
They go to school, and forget a fellow, 
or——”’ 

“A fellow—them,’’—put in Matilda Lyon 
(whose name was Matthew). ‘1 fear, Ma- 
donna, those precious eyes of yours have 
much to answer for.”’ 

‘““I’m as constant a chap now as ever 
lived,’’ rejoined Madonna, warmly, ‘‘ what- 
ever I have been in my younger days. The 
world soon smudges off one’s romance! 
Besides, I’m tired of change. I’ll tell you 
asecret. I’m in love, and mean to be, for 
ever and a day, with the sweetest little crea- 
ture breathing.” 

‘¢0,of course!’’ ‘* What’s her name? ”’ 
‘* How old?” ‘Dark or fair?’ ‘ Ring- 
lets? ’? demanded several beds, the room he- 
coming much interested. 

‘¢ Eleanor Wilton,’ said Madonna, in a 
low voice. ‘‘She’s an orphan, a kind of 
fifth cousin of mine, sixteen times removed. 
She came over from India, last year, after 
the death of her mother, to be educated, and 
she lives with a Mr. and Mrs. Perfect (per- 
fect brutes, I call them), the husband a 
snobbish agent of her deceased papa. She’s 
nearly ten. She fell desperately in love with 
your humble servant. I’d nothing in hand 
at the moment, having just had a split with 
Anne Chilcote, about dancing twice with a 
fellow in tunics. And we’re engaged.” 

‘« Engaged ! ”’ 

‘Regularly booked,sir. Whynot? I’ve 
had my swing. I’vedone. I can never love 
again, after Eleanor. And she is a darling, 
I promise you ! ”’ 

We further gathered from the heart-worn 
Madonna, that his present lads-love was, in 
appearance, precisely his opposite, having 
large night-black eyes and raven hair, color- 
less cheeks, dark shades under the eyes, sad, 
dreamy expression, &c., &c. In short, the 
lover drew a very interesting and poetic pic- 
ture of his lady, and concluded by assuring 
us that her attachment to himself, however 
unmerited, approached to adoration. 

As for the engagement, he certainly showed 
us, next day, a paper written by his beloved, 
which the constant youth wore (in a small 
velvet case, like a needle-book) next his 
heart. 

It was to the following effect, written upon 
pencil ues, only half rubbed out, and was 





evidently one of her very earliest efforts at 
penmanship : 

‘¢ This is to give notis that I have promessed 
to be your true-love and when I groe up I 
will mary you if you like and to be your 
Dutiful wife till death and if not I would 
rather go to my mother— 

‘¢ You believe me, 
‘¢ Dear sir, 
‘* Yours truly, 
‘¢ ELEANOR WILTON.” 

We thought the conclusion rather stiff, 
considering the frankness of the foregoing 
portion ; but Madonna explained that it was 
to be regarded rather in the light of a formal 
instrument than as a warm expression of 
feeling. 

Certainly, if seed-cakes, mince and other 
pies, and macaroons speak the language of 
love, Madonna’s account of his lady’s devo- 
tion was fully corroborated. Every week 
parcels were arriving, containing such arti- 
cles as the aforesaid, and covered with the 
strictest and most earnest invocations to the 
railway authorities concerning their safe and 
punctual delivery. How the little lady pro- 
vided these testimonials was a mystery to 
Madonna—assuredly, it was not through her 
guardians; and the most plausible theory 
was, that she had won over the housekeeper 
—as well she might, the little darling !—to 
forward these proofs of attachment to her 
chosen lord. 

But a change was destined to come over 
Madonna. 

One fatal half-holiday, it so happened 
that, in returning home from playing cricket 
on the neighboring downs, we met the esta- 
blishment of Pallas-House in full procession. 
The usual file-fire of glances was exchanged, 
as the two trains swept past each other on 
opposite sides of the road, but only one 
casualty occurred ; and who should that be 
but the love-wasted, used-up Madonna? 

Tripping at the governess’s side was a new 
pupil, the most exquisite little fairy you can 
conceive. Don’t think I am romancing, 
when I declare to you that, in all my life— 
and I’ve seen something (said Master Bal- 
four), knocking about the world—two more 
beautiful human creatures than Madonna 
Bright and Augusta Grosvenor (for that, we 
soon learned, was the new girl’s name) I 
never beheld. She had a perfect cataract of 
rich, brown, silky hair, eyes that glittered 
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like stars, and she walked with the air of a 
. little princess. 

‘* Poppy,” faltered Madonna, who was 
walking with Purcell, catching his compan- 
ion’s arm, ‘* I’ve seen my fate.”’ 

‘¢ Hold up, my pippin! ’’ replied the more 
‘‘Have a brandy- 


philosophic Poppy. 
ball?”’ 

Madonna answered (in substance) that no 
amount of lollipops could minister effectually 
to a mind diseased ; that it was, in fact, all 
over with him; that he never loved before, 
and, finally, that he could be content to 
perish in the course of that afternoon, if his 
doing so might afford even a momentary 
gratification to the object of his unquench- 
able passion. 

On being reminded of his engagement to 
Eleanor Wilton, Madonna replied, with some 
warmth, that ne was tired of her childish 
homage, and should take an early opportu- 
nity of pointing out to that young lady some 
more eligible investment for her affections ; 
and finding, on arriving at home, a plum 
cake of unusual dimensions, he divided it 
among us, with a sort of disdainful pity, not 
reserving a crumb for himself. 

Perhaps, if he had known it would be the 
last love-offering, save one, he was ever to 
receive from that source, he might have been 
less generous. 

1 won’t bother you with all the extrava- 
gancies committed by poor Madonna while 
suffering from thissevere attack. Positively, 
the boy scarcely ate or slept. He seemed to 
live upon the thought of this little fairy, 
and nothing else. As it happened, he saw 
her several times in a week—a series of 
lectures upon scientific subjects were being 
delivered at the public rooms; and these 
were attended by detachments from both the 
schools, in which the lovers were included. 

I say lovers, because, either attracted by 
his uncommon beauty or his speaking gaze, 
or influenced by some odd instinct or other, 
the little lady seemed fully to comprehend 
the state of our friend’s mind, and to accept 
his worship with considerable satisfaction. 
She had a thousand funny little coquettish 
airs and graces, all directed at Madonna, 
yet all tempered with a most becoming 
haughtiness, which plunged him deeper than 
ever in love. I should think Madonna must 
have derived a good deal of information from 
those lectures. 
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I never saw his attention awakened but to 
one experiment, and that was when the 
whole room took hands, and the same 
electric shock that paralysed Madonna’s 
elbow, elicited a scream from Augusta Gros- 
venor. 

A strange thing was now about to occur. 

I think it was about three weeks after our 
first meeting with Augusta, that the school 
one day went out to walk. At the first turn 
in the road we came pounce upon the estab- 
lishment of Pallas-House. The schools 
met. As they did so, I felt my arm squeezed 
hard by Madonna, with whom I walked, 
and heard him draw in his breath as one in 
terrified surprise. At that instant, Augusta 
Grosvenor passed. By her side there walked 
a little girl, with jet-black hair, small pale 
face, and the largest eyes I ever saw. Those 
eyes she fixed upon Madonna with an ex- 
pression that haunted me—I don’t know 
why—for days and days. It’s foolish to say 
days ; for, to this very moment, I can recall 
it, and I seeitnow. I knew, without ever 
having seen her, that this was Madonna’s 
little true-love, Eleanor Wilton. 

We walked on in silence, Madonna amazed 
and bewildered as though he had seen a 
little spirit. In truth, she had passed us 
almost like one. I don’t remember that we 
ever talked upon the subject. I did not 
know how Madonna might receive it, and, 
as I saw he was really very unhappy, I 
thought it best to say nothing. He moped 
about the school and playground, a totally 
changed being, and so provoked Alf 
Bathurst by his apathy, or, as Alf called it, 
sulkiness, that the latter tyrannized over 
and worried him in every possible manner. 
It was pitiable and disgusting to see. O, if 
I had but been two years older! I would— 
No matter. 

One day, Alf struck Madonna a severe 
blow in the face. The flush that followed it 
did not subside as was natural. Ieadache 
and sickness followed ; and the doctor, being 
sent for, directed that Madonna should be 
kept apart from the boys, and, if possible, 
despatched home. This, with proper precau- 
tions, was done, and we shortly after learned 
that our schoolfellow was lying at home, 
attacked with small-pox. 

During his absence we saw but little of 
our fair neighbors, and only heard inci- 
dentally, that the little new girl, Eleanor 
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Wilton, was in rather delicate health, and 
rarely went out with the rest of the school. 
The poor little soul, however, seemed to be 
no especial favorite of the savage old gover- 
ness, for we twice saw her in the peniten- 
tiary ! 

At the end of two months, Madonna re- 
turned to school, perfect in health; but O 
my gracious, what a change! His beauty— 
every bit of it, except his eyes—was gone! 
his forehead seamed, his cheeks hollow, his 
hair cut short. Poor old chap! 

We all pitied him, and gave him a jolly 
welcome, pretending not to see any altera- 
tion. All but that bully Alf Bathurst. 
The ill-natured brute, laughed and made fun 
of him, asking what mamma said now to 
our pretty face? Who was to be his next 
love? &e. 

‘‘ Look sharp, you beggar,’ he added, 
‘and bring me that ball,’’ (flinging it to the 
other end of the playground). ‘*I’ll see if 
you have forgotten the use of your stumps, 
anyhow.”’ 


‘« Stop,’ said Madonna, very pale. ‘TI 


can’t run much yet; but, if you like, I'll 
show you instead, a capital new game.”’ 


‘Cut away, milksop! Is it one of 
nurse’s teaching? What a lot of asses’ 
milk it will take to make a man of you!”’ 
said Alf. 

‘¢ Come here,’’ said Madonna, addressing 
the fellows generally. He walked into the 
middle of the ground, Alf following. A 
circle of boys collected round them. Ma- 
donna turned up the cuff of his jacket, like 
@ conjuror. 

‘* You see this?’ he asked, showing Alf 
his open palm. 

‘* T do, you donkey ! ”’ 

‘¢ Feel it too!’’ replied Madonna, and 
dealt him a smack on the face you might 
have heard at the end of the playground. 

Bathurst staggered from the blow, and the 
surprise; but, recovering himself, flew at 
Madonna like a tiger. Several of us, how- 
ever, threw ourselves between them. A fight 
wasn’t to be wasted in that slovenly and 
irregular manner; and it was clear that 
Madonna’s blood was up at last. 

*¢ You coward!’ screamed Alf, over the 
heads of the crowd, ‘ will you fight? ”’ 

‘‘ With tho greatest pleasure,’ replied 
Madonna, politely—cool as a cucumber. 
‘“‘My mother, sir, is very much of your 
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opinion as to the value of my beauty ; and, 
having now withdrawn her prohibition, my 
fine eyes are at the service of your fists, 
provided you can reach them. Yes, you 
coward, tyrant, sneak, and bully!” cried 
the boy, growing warmer, as he proceeded, 
with the recollection of what he had en- 
dured, ‘* I have a long account to settle with 
you ; and I’ll make your punishment re- 
membered in the school as long as Styles’ 
stands! ’’ 

Tremendous.cheering greeted this warlike 
speech. 

The fight was arranged to come off, after 
the school rose at five. Preliminaries were 
duly settled, seconds chosen (Ophelia and a 
boy called the Tipton Slasher, from some 
supposed resemblance to that distinguished 
gentleman, for Alf; and Poppy Purcell and 
Matilda Lyon for Madonna) ; the senior cock, 
in the handsomest manner, volunteering his 
services as referee, and this time. the mill 
came fairly off. 

I suppose, said Master Balfour, with great 
feeling, that a happier five and forty minutes 
never fell to the lot of boys, than those we 
now enjoyed. There we sat in a wide circle, 
hugging our knees, sucking brandy-balls, 
cheering, criticising, at the very climax of 
human happiness. 

The end, satisfactory as it was, came but 
too quickly. Never was boy more beauti- 
fully and scientifically whopped, than Alf 
Bathurst. He wore a pulpier look, ever 
after that polishing he got at the hands of 
the despised Madonna. 

It is believed in the school to this hour, 
that Styles himself witnessed the fight. All 
I know is, that the curtain of his window 
was ostentatiously drawn, in a manner to 
show that he wasn’t there, of course; and 
also that a mysterious order reached the 
kitchen, directing, without any assignable 
reason, that tea, which was always served at 
six, should be delayed twenty minutes. 

If our suspicions were correct, Styles cal- 
culated the time it would take to lick Alf 
Bathurst, to a nicety; for, at ten minutes 
past six, the ‘‘ Tipton ’’ aunounced that Alf 
gave in. Amidst tumultuous applause Ma- 
donna was declared victor, and advanced to 
the proud position of Junior Cock ! 

Bob Lindsay pressed his hand, with tears 
in his eyes, and led him towards the house. 

It was a beautiful sight to see the two 
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cocks walk away, arm in arm; the senior, 
the boy of fifty battles, kindly and patiently 
commenting upon the noticeable points of 
the contest ; and, farther, explaining to his 
young brother, the means he had found most 
efficacious in removing the traces of such 
encounters. Scarcely less beautiful was it 
to notice the manner in which the senior 
cock affected to ignore the fact, that any 
portion of the cheers that pursued them up 
the playground, was due to his own manly 
condescension. 

But, although victorious in the field, our 
poor Madonna had other and more pairiful 
battles to fight. He had come back appar- 
ently as much in love as ever with his little 
coquettish princess, and, I have no doubt, 
counted the minutes till his first chance of 
seeing her. This soon occured. 

Madonna had leave one day down the 
town. He came back the image of anguish 
and despair. He had met the Pallas-House 
school—and Augusta, looking radiantly 
beautiful, had turned quickly from him, 
with a look of such unmistakable horror, 
surprise, and disgust that he could no longer 
doubt the effect upon her heart of his altered 
visage. Eleanor Wilton was not with 
them. 

One only chance of reviving her interest 
in him suggested itself to poor Madonna— 
it wasn’t of much use—and one or two fel- 
lows of experience whom he consulted, 
begged him not to risk it. 

He had brought back with him to school 
v present from his godmother, a beautiful 
ruby heart set round with smal] rich bril- 
‘iants. This Madonna resolved to offer at 
nis mistress’ shrine. In spite of all advice 
he did so. It went by post, unaccompanied 
by any communication, excepting only his 
initials «* H. B.”’ 

We heard no more of that. As for Au- 
gusta, although he met her a score of times, 
she never again turned even a passing look 
upon her unhappy lover. It seemed as 
though she had come to a secret resolution 
not to do so. 

But one remembrance did arrive for poor 
Madonna. It came in a queer way. We 
were marching one day in single file round 
the playground, under the superintendence 
of Sergeant Grace, of the Seventh Hussars ; 
a rough chap he was, and stood no non- 


sense. As Madonna mournfully strutted 
ad; 
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‘‘ Number nineteen—fall out! ’’ growled 
the sergeant. 

Madonna accordingly tumbled out, and 
stood at attention ; a worrying position for 
a heart-broken lover! 

The sergeant fumbled in his pocket. Ma- 
donna’s heart stood suddenly still, for it 
flashed upon his memory that Seargeant 
Grace was an attendant likewise at Puallas- 
House, to teach what the Sergeant himeelf 
described as ‘‘ polite walking.’’ 

** Look’e, now,’’ said Grace, ‘*I believe 
I’m a blessed old spoon, for running this 
yere risk—but darn it all! I couldn't help 
it—she’s such a dear little thing——and I 
don’t think she——she will—March ?”’ con- 
cluded the sergeant in a voice of thunder, 
thrusting into Madonna’s hand a small 
packet. 

That drill seemed interminable to the 
anxious lover. At last, ‘* dismiss! ’’ was 
given, and he darted into the school, and 
tore open the missive. 

It was a little box of choice bonbons, and 
under the lid was written : 


‘* Dear, dear boy, 

‘+ I’m glad you are well—I’m not. 
E. W.” 

** Good little heart! ’? thought Madonna, 
with a pang at his own, over and above the 
disappointment, and quite different from it. 
‘¢ She does not turn from me, at least. 

An interval of a fortnight or so now 
passed. 

And I wish, said Master Balfour, that 
you didn’t want to hear any more! I always 
feel choky somehow, when I talk or think 
of the marvellous thing that followed. Per- 
haps you won’t believe it, but it’s as true as 
that I’m now sitting here. 

About three o’clock in the morning, on 
the second of June, a loud ery that sounded 
like ** Help! ”’ roused us all from our sleep. 
We started up in bed. The shutters were 
not closed, and the room was already grey 
with the coming dawn. The cry had pro- 
ceeded from Madonna, who was sitting up, 
like the rest, but motionless, his hands 
clasped upon his forehead. We asked him 
if he was ill, and why he had cried out. 
He made no answer, but took away his 
hands from his face, and looked so pale and 
strange, that Purcell was moving away to 
call the usher. 

Madonna caught his dress. 
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‘No, no, Poppy—I’m not ill. All 
right,’ he said, forcing a smile; ‘‘I was 
dreaming—only dreaming—go to bed, old 
boy——. You don’t think they heard me, 
do you ?”’ 

In a minute or 80, he seemed, as he said, 
all right, and we tumbled into our nests 
again to finish the night. 

The next day Madonna’s bed was vacant. 
His jacket and trowsers were missing, his 
shoes and stockings remained. The window 
sash was open. He had made his exit that 
way, and no doubt, by means of a familiar 
leaden water-pipe, which had often assisted 
us to terra firma. 

The rest of the story I shall tell, partly 
from his own account, partly from what we 
learned elsewhere. 

He said that, on the night in question, he 
had felt very odd and uneasy for several 
hours after retiring to bed, and could not 
close his eyes for a moment. A curious 
sense of lassitude and hunger possessed him ; 
he would have given five shillings for a hard 
biscuit. We remembered his asking if any 
chap happened to have any eatables under 
his pillow—but nobody had. At last, 
towards morning, he dozed off, and had a 
dream. 

He thought that his little true love, 
Eleanor Wilton, came and stood at his bed- 
side. She was dressed in white, and carried 
a basket filled with curious and beautiful 
white flowers just budding. Although she 
did not speak, the idea seemed to be con- 
veyed to him that she had brought them as 
her last—her parting present, and that he 
must take them. 

Madonna strove to obey the intimation, 
but found he could not stir. Paralysed, 
somehow, he could neither move nor utter a 
sound. This quiescence seemed to grieve his 
little lady. She gazed at him for a moment 
with sad, reproachful eyes, then faded into 
nothing. Madonna awoke. 

Presently he slept again. A second time 
came the little ghostly visitant, with her 
basket of flowers now fully blown. In the 
centre of each was a ruby heart encircled 
with diamonds. Eleanor looked very wan 
and pale, but she smiled as she offered the 
flowers, and though, as before, he was power- 
less to reply, he understood that she was to 
come once again, and if he did not then 
answer, he would never—never—never—— 
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Before the meaning was complete she was 
gone, and once more he awoke, and once 
more he slept again. 

For the third time the fairy figure stood 
at hisside ; but nowso attenuated and indis- 
tinct, that he could only faintly trace her 
outline; and the flowers in her basket were 
broken, drooping, and dead. He thought 
she stooped over him as though bestowing a 
shadowy kiss, then began to disappear. 

Madonna struggled fiercely to move in 
vain, and uttered the cry that woke us all. 

He was now perfectly convinced that 
Eleanor was ill—was dying—perhaps dead. 
He would not mention his fears, but hastily 
resolved upon his course of action. 

No sooner had we settled off to sleep again 
—which must have been in some five minutes 
—than he got up, threw on some clothes, 
softly opened the window, and slid down 
safely into the garden. It was early twilight 
—not a soul astir. Scaling the garden wall, 
he hurried round outside that of the play- 
ground till he arrived in front of Pallas- 
House. Something drew his attention to the 
window of the penitentiary—doubtless be- 
cause it was the only one that had neither 
curtain nor shutter. Nothing indeed was 
visible ; but Madonna felt as certain she was 
there, as though she had beckoned him with 
her hand from the window. Yet, how to 
reach the room? Suddenly he remembered 
the gardener’s fruit-ladder, which lay iu an 
empty cow-shed. Back he flew—found the 
ladder—dragged, pitched, and slung it across 
the wall, and in three minutes, had reached 
the window. He could make out nothing in 
the darkness within, so tried the sash—it 
was not secured. He pushed it up softly, 
and looked in. A chair, a small table with 
a book and a mug of water, a low couch, and 
upon it, sitting up, as though in expectation 
—Eleanor! 

She exhibited not the least surprise. 

‘I knew you would come, dear boy,”’ said 
the little thing, faintly, ‘* but you were very 
long. I want to speak to you.”’ 

Madonna was in the room in an instant. 
In a few words, uttered with difficulty, she 
told him that the arrival of the ruby heart 
had been notified to Miss Billiter, who taxed 
Augusta with receiving it. That young lady 
having, it would appear, a desire to retain 
the ornament, though she discarded the 
donor, at first denied its possession; but, 
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after two hours’ confinement in the peniten- 
tiary, resolved to endure no more for the 
sake of either lover or offering, and gave in. 
She asserted, however, that it was not in- 
tended for her, but for Eleanor Wilton, with 
whose affection for Madonna she was well 
acquainted, and who, she knew, would un- 
hesitatingly take all responsibility. Miss 
Billiter at once turned all her fury upon the 
latter ; and, on her refusing to reveal the 
name of the sender, committed her to the 
usual prison, directing that she should have 
nothing but water—not even a crust of bread 
—until she had discarded her sullens, and 
accepted her mistress’ terms. 

Poor Eleanor, however, had been for some 
time very ailing, and the confinement and 
privation, not to mention the excitement of 
her mind, told more heavily upon her deli- 
cate frame than might have been apprehended. 
Still nothing could justify the keeping of the 
poor innocent nineteen hours without notice, 
solace, or refreshment of any kind. 

As she came to this climax of her story, 
Madonna’s rage mastered his grief. He 
started to his feet, intending to seek assist- 
ance ; but Eleanor exerted all her strength, 
and held him fast. ¢ 


“It is no use, Harry,” she said, ‘I’m 
going to my mother; you know, I said, 1 
would rather. Don’t leave me again—O, 


don’t—don’t! O,I am so glad you came! 
I asked God if you might, because you were 
my only friend. Let me lean my head on 
your shoulder,’ said the little thing. 
‘“‘ Wait!’ she added, and gently parting 
the long hair from Madonna’s scarred fore- 
head—white and smooth as ever to her loving 
eyes—she gave it one long kiss, then sunk 
lower, and hung upon his bosom as he knelt. 
He thought she was sinking to sleep, and, 
almost afraid to breathe, remained perfectly 
motionless for nearly half an hour. Thena 
feeling of anxiety and dread stole over him. 
He looked closely at her—one tiny finger had 
hooked in his button-hole. He would not 
move it; but tenderly lifted back the small 
head. The heavy black curls fell back. 
One glance was sufficient. He thought, poor 
boy! he had been soothing her to rest, and 
a better Comforter, had meanwhile, laid his 
little true-love in her mother’s bosom ! 
Bewildered and stupified with grief poor 
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Madonna remained, for some time, kneeling 
beside the corpse ; then, recollecting himself, 
placed it fitly on the low couch, kissed the 
yet warm lips, and went down stairs. 

He met an early housemaid, who started 
and screamed as though he had been a ghost, 
which, it is probable, he much resembled. 
To her he said that a child—his cousin—was 
lying dead above, and that he was hastening 
to tell his friends and hers. 

The servant tried to detain him; but he 
walked down stairs, opened the front door 
and proceeded straight to the school, and to 
Styles’ room. There he related the circum- 
stance of his dream, and the sad story of his 
little lady’s imprisonment and death. 

Styles—when he wasn’t in school—was a 
kind, good, old chap, just and decided, and 
always did the right thing—which is a great 
point, you know. 

He wrote instantly to his friend, the clergy- 
man of the parish, who was also a magistrate. 
This gentleman came to him directly, and I 
don’t know exactly what was the result of 
their consultation ; but a rather rapid corre- 
spondence ensued with the governess at 
Pallas-House. 

It was reported that a coroner’s inquest 
would be held on the poor child. This, in- 
deed, was not done; but you’ll be glad to 
hear—at least, I was—that that act of 
tyranny cost Miss Billiter her school, and 
that she now goes out teaching, at eighteen 
pence an hour. 

Madonna never recovered his former spirits. 
He left at the end of the half, and his friends 
sent him abroad with a tutor; but he be- 
came 60 fretful, irritable, and impatient of 
control,—at least, of that sort of control,— 
that his father yielded toa curious fancy 
that had seized him in Paris, and procured 
his enrolment in the French marine. This 
was just at the beginning of the war. 

Madonna was appointed to the Ville de 
Paris and sailed to the East, carrying the 
flag of Admiral Hamelin. At the attack by 
the ships upon the sea-forts, at the first bom- 
bardment of Sebastopol, the Ville de Paris 
got into a hot position. She lost several 
officers and many men, and a fragment of the 
same shell which killed two aides-de-camp 
of the admiral, laid poor Madonna lifeless on 
the deck. 
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The French officers kindly collected every| ‘‘ This is to give notis that I have promessed 
little article of value belonging to him, and | to be your true-love and when I groe up 1] 
cutting off a mass of his bright curls, trans- will mary you if you like and to be your 
mitted the whole to his relations. Among Dutiful wife till death and if not I would 



















































other things was a small velvet case which 
was found in his bosom, and within it a 
little paper written in a child’s hand. You’ve 
heard it : 


rather go to my mother— 
‘¢ You believe me, 
‘¢ Dear sir, 





‘Yours truly, 
‘6 EtEaNoR WILTON.”’ 








Parson WEEMs.—All who have read Weem’s 
Life of Marion, will feel an interest in the 
following sketch of that clerical oddity, by 
Bishop Meade, who wrote it for the Southern 
Churchman: 

*‘ In his youth Mr. Weems was an inmate of 
the family of Mr. Jennifer, of Charles county, 
Maryland. They confided in him as a boy of 
principle, and had no doubts of his uprightness 
and morality, until about his fourteenth year. 
When at that age, he was seen to leave the 
house every evening after tea, and to be often 
away until late at night. The family began to 
be afraid that he was getting into corrupt 
habits, and notwithstanding his assurance that 
he would do nothing that would render him un- 
worthy of their esteem and friendship, they felt 
uneasy. He scorned the idea of abusing their 
confidence, but as he persisted in the practice 
of going away, at length they determined to 
find out what was the cause of it. Accordingly 
one night a plan was laid by which he was 
tracked. After pursuing his trail for some dis- 
tance in the pines, they came to an old hut, in 
which they found Mr. Weems, surrounded by 
the bare-headed, bare-footed, and half-clad 
children of the neighborhood, whom he had 
been in the habit of thus gathering around him 
at night, in order to give them instruction. 

** He acknowledged that he was in the habit 
of having the servants assembled in private 
houses, where he would spend the night, and 
recite a portion of Scripture, for he never 1ead 
it out of a book, and perhaps say something to 
them, or in the prayer about them, but then it 
was in such a way as only to produce merri- 
ment among them and the children. This I 
have experienced in my own family and at my 
mother’s; and have heard others testify to the 
same. I do not think he could not long even 
pretended to be the rector of any parish. From 
my earliest knowledge of him he was a travel- 
ling bookseller for Mr. Matthew Carey, of Phil- 
adelphia, visiting all the states south of Penn- 
sylvania, and perhaps some north of it, in a 
little wagon, with his fiddle as a constant com- 
panion to amuse himself and others. If he 
would pray with the servant’s at night in their 
owner’s houses, he would play the fiddle on the 
roadside for them by day. One instance of his 
good nature is well attested. At the old tavern 
in Carolina county, Virginia, called the White 
Chimneys, Mr. Weems and some strolling play- 
ers or puppet showmen met together one night. 


the neighborhood had assembled to witness it. 
A fiddle was necessary to the full performance, 
and that was wanting. Mr. Weems supplied 
the deficiency. 

‘© He was of a very enlarged charity in all 
respects. Though calling himself an Episcopal 
minister, he knew no distinction of churches. 
He preached in every pulpit to which he could 
gain access, and where he could recommend his 
books. His books were of all kinds. Mr. Cary, 
his employer, was a Roman Catholic, but dealt 
in all manner of books. On an election or 
court day at Fairfax Court House, I one day, in 
a to or from the upper country, found 

r. Weems with a book-case full for sale in the 
portico of the tavern; on looking at them I saw 
Paine’s Age of Reason, and taking it into my 
hand, turned to him and asked if it was possible 
that he could sell such a book. He immediately 
took out the Bishop of Landaff’s answer, and 
said, ‘ Behold the antidote. ‘The bane and 
antidote are both before you.’ He carried this 
spurious charity into the sermons. In my own 
pulpit, at the old chapel, in my absence, it 
being my Sunday in Winchester, he extolled 
Tom Paine, and one or more noted infidels of 
America, and said if their ghosts could return 
to the earth, they would be shocked to hear the 
falsehoods that were told of them. I charged 
him with what I had heard of his sermon, and 
well remember that even he was confused and 
speechless. 

‘* Some of Mr. Weems’s pamphlets on drunk- 
enness and gambling would be most admirable 
in their effects, but for the fact that you know 
not what to believe of the narrative. There are 
passages of deep pathos and great eloquence in 
them. His histories of Washington and Marion 
are very popular,but the same must be said of 
them. You know not how much of fiction there 
isinthem. That of Washington has probably 
gone through more editions than all others, and 
has been read by more persons than those of 
Marshall, Ramsay, Bancroft and Irving put 
together. To conclude, all the while that Mr. 
Weems was thus travelling over the land, an 
object of amusement to so many and of profit to 
Mr. Carey, he was transmitting support to an 
interesting and pious family, at or near Dum- . 
fries, who, if I am rightly informed, were at- 
tached to the Methodist Church. If in this, or 
anything else which I have written, any mis- 
take has been made, I should be glad to receive 
its correction.”* 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
Horace begins the second book of his 
Satires with the avowal— 
Sunt quibus in Satira videar nimis acer, et ultra 
Legem tendere opus.* 
And there are those to whom, sunt quibus, 
the satirical vein of Mr. Jerrold once seemed, 
if it does not still, of a quality considerably 
acrid. He wasa humorist, but they could 
have wished him of a better humor. He 
was a rare concoctor of Cakes and Ale; but 
they could have wished the Cakes to be 
not quite se hot in the mouth with ginger 
(if, indeed, he did not now and then use 
cayenne pepper for the purpose), and the 
Ale to be less exclusively of the sort called 
bitter, not without a complaint of its being 
occasionally sour. If the gay, gentlemanly 
Horace was confessedly open to the charge 
of being nimis acer, no wonder that the 
author of ‘St. Giles and St. James’’ was 
chargeable with a guid nimis of acerbity in 
his day and generation. ‘* Douglas Jer- 
rold,’’ wrote one critic in ‘* A New Spirit 
of the Age,’’ who leashed him with Sydney 
Smith and Albany Fonblanque, ‘* is seldom 
disposed to be ‘ pleasant ;’ his merriment is 
grim ; he does not shake your sides so often 
as shake you by the shoulders—as he would 
say, ‘See here, now! look there, now! Do 
you know what you are doing? is this what 
you think of your fellow-creatures?’ A 
little of his writings goes a great way. You 
stop very often, and do not return to the 
book for another dose, till next week or 
s0.”’+ Mr. Hannay, who sees in Fonblanque 
a satiric reasoner; in Thackeray, a satiric 
painter ; in Dickens, a satirist imbued with 
a spirit of grotesque fun, and human enjoy- 
ment of life ; in Disraeli, a satirist bitter and 
‘dignified, who ‘‘ browsed in his youth on 
Byron and Junius, who affects Apollo when 
he sneers, and Pegasus when he kicks; ”’ 
and in Aytoun, a satirist whose ‘jolly con- 
tampt has a good-fellowish air about it, and 
whose rod seems odorous of whisky-toddy ; ”’ 
—Mr. Hannay, himself distinguished in 
satirical fiction, as well as conversant with 
the literature of satire, thus appraises, in his 
Lectures on the subject, the claims of Doug- 
las Jerrold: ‘Of Jerrold, I may emphati- 
cally note, that he has real satiric genius— 


** Satir. I. 1. 


+ A New Spirit of the Age. 1844. 
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spontaneous, picturesque—with the beauty 
and the deadliness of nightshade.’’* 

Those who personally knew the gifted 
hamorist who has so recently been taken 
from amongst us, are for the most part and 
the best part agreed that he was a man of 
genuine kindliness of feeling, with a heart 
warm with human sympathies, and a hand 
open as day to melting charity. Nor do his 
writings, as a whole, belie this good report, 
or imply an irreconcilable inconsistency be- 
tween the man, as we are told of him by his 
friends, and the writer, as he reveals (or 
partly disguises) himself in his books. But 
surely no reader escapes the impression of 
having to do in Douglas Jerrold’s case, with 
a wit whose sallies have a tartness that 
leaves a taste in the mouth. They area 
sort of acidulated drops. To infer that the 
man must be cynical and splenetic who could 
write such a succession of stinging sentences, 
who dealt so largely in bitters, who kept so 
many rods in pickle, and pickle of the brin- 
iest too ;—to conclude, as a matter of course, 
from the evidences of a sarcastic disposition 
rife in every page, that the author must 
needs be a sour-tempered sneerer, an Ishmael 
of the press, whose hand was, or once had 
been, or one day might be, against every 
man, and whom it must be uncomfortable 
to be on speaking terms with, and almost 
dangerous to approach,—this was going too 
fast and too fara great deal. But, on the 
other hand, those who, in their personal at- 
tachment to the man, or from some excep- 
tional degree of liking for his writings, 
express their inability to join in the general 
voice, who profess to discover no sour grapes 
on this goodly vine, and to whose taste the 
dulce is at least equivalent to the aigre in 
the aigredoulce (sour-sweet) of his compo- 
sition—must have a taste so peculiarly con- 
stituted, that to dispute it, or argue about 
it with them, were frivolous and vexatious, 
a sheer transgression of the canon for all 
such cases made and provided, viz., de gust- 
ibus non disputandum. Mr. Jerrold him- 
self once declared himself persuaded, that, 
were his ink redolent of myrrh and frankin- 
cense, there was a sort of ready-made criti- 
cism that would cry, with a denouncing 
shiver, ‘* Aloes! aloes! ’’t But at any rate 
he had already, by some pervading tendency 


* Hannay’s Satire and Satirists. Lecture VI. 
t See preface to “ St. Giles and St. James.” 
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in his books, given occasion for the general 
impression which might, in the manner he 
complains of, become unjust because indis- 
criminate in its particular manifestations. 
There was considerable affinity, perhaps, in 
his character to that of his own Capstick, 
who ‘ had a playful tartness in his words 
while mingling among men, but whose daily 
acts were full as honeycomb with abounding 
sweetness.’’ Only the popular author had 
a larger public than the Seven Dials’ muffin- 
maker; and his winged words flew far and 
wide, 
Bringing their tails behind ’em, 

each with its epigrammatic sting, that stung 
more than skin-deep—while his daily acts 
were witnessed and appreciated by that inner 
circle alone which called him, with pride 
and affection, kinsman and friend. 

The satire which he dispensed weekly 
through the land, in the columns of Punch, 
was often as wholesome as it was pungent. 
In this way again and again has he done the 
state some service. Pasquin and Punch are 
important agents in the formation and pro- 
gress of society. 


‘* The Grecian wits, who satire first began, 


Were pleasant Pasquins on the life of man; 

At mighty villains, who the state oppressed, 

They durst not rail, perhaps; they lashed, at 

least 

And turned them out of office with a jest. 

No fool could peep abroad, but ready stand 

The drolls to clap a bauble in his hand.’’ 
So writes John Dryden, in a copy of verses 
mainly referring to Juvenal; and he goes 
on to say, in lines specially applicable to 
one chief province of Punch’s wide do- 
mains— 
‘* Wise legislators never yet could draw 

A fop within the reach of comimon law; 

For posture, dress, grimace, and affectation, 

Though foes to sense, are harmless to the 

nation.”’ * 

Net so harmless, however, as to deserve im- 
munity from the Satire that shoots folly as 
it flies. Thus Addison thought, when he 
betook himself professedly in the Spectator 
to the work of ridiculing ‘* the folly, extra- 
vagance, and caprice of the present age ;”’ 
—‘for I look upon myself,’ says that 
short-faced, sharp-eyed censor morum, ‘as 
one set to watch the manners and behavior 
of my countrymen and contemporaries, 

* Dryden: To Henry Higden, Esq., on his 
Translation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal. 
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and to mark down every absurd fashion, 
ridiculous custom, or affected form of 
speech, that makes its appearance in the 
world, during the course of these my specu- 
lations.’’* f 
‘* Nor small the debt Society should pay 
To him who flaps her buzzing flies away; 
Those noisome insects on eternal wing, 
That hum at banquets, or in ball-rooms 
sting, ; 
Which though they cannot heart or mind 
o’erpower, 
May fret the smoothness of the calmest 
hour.”’ 


Snobs and charlatans, prudes and precisians, 
prigs and pedants,—to laugh at such, ac- 
cording to Thackeray, is Mr. Punch’s busi- 
ness; and with Thackeray, in his ‘* Conclud- 
ing Observations on Snobs,’’ we will 
cordially add: ‘* May he laugh honestly, hit 
no foul blow, and tell the truth when at his 
very broadest grin—never forgetting that if 
Fun is good, Truth is still better, and Love 
best of all.’’*} When there is a happily 
adjusted and equably maintained Balance of 
Power between those three allies, Fun, 
Truth, and Love,—the world is indeed the 
better for such a constellation as Punch, 
sees the clearer for it, and may well bless 
its useful light. It is when the balance is 
overturned between the high contracting 
parties, and one of them kicks the beam, that 
mischief ensues. 

Now in Douglas Jerrold’s case, fun was 
not so pre-eminently a first and foremost 
object as to keep seriousness of purpose in 
the background. He was, on the contrary, 
emphatically in earnest ; he wrote as a prac- 
tical reformer ; he satirised sharply because 
he felt keenly ; if he was caustic in what he 
said, it was because he thought the mischief 
promised to be really mischievous, and was 
not to be eradicated, or thrown out from 
the system, by any mere surface dressings. 

OF his novels and tales, the two most am- 
bitious, in length and breadth of treatment, 
are ‘*A Man made of Money ”’ and ‘St. 
Giles and St. James.’’ The construction of 
a story, with its evolution or development as 
a work of art, was by no means Mr. Jerrold’s 
forte. He was not good at a plot, nor 
showed any wealth of resources in carrying 
itout. He had little of that surprising tact 
in the adjustment of the main plan, and the 


* The Spectator. No. 435. . 
it Tuaanamny's Miscellanies: The Book of Snobs, 
C. . Vv. 
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harmonious arrangement of its parts, which 
distinguishes, in their simple (yet in one 
sense most artful) way, the novels of Jane 
Austen, and again, in our own day, those 
(opposite as their type may be) of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins—two writers who, utterly 
alien inter se as regards choice of subject 
and tone of coloring, are at least brought 
nearly together (as nearly, that is, as may 
be, in parallel lines that never meet) by the 
one fact of their severally out-distancing 
their competitors in the art of laying out a 
good story, and keeping the original design 
in view from first to last, never losing sight 
of it, or omitting whatever will further its 
progress, and contribute to its ultimate 
effect. Hardly a more signal example of 
deficiency in this respect is to be met with, 
probably, than the case of Mr. Dickens’ 
last story, ‘‘ Little Dorrit.’’ The reader of 
that story has positive ground for feeling 
aggrieved by the author’s treatment of him. 
If there was intention in the first instance 
to make more, much more, very much more, 
than in the sequel is made, of Tattycorum 
and Miss Wade in their respective relations 
to each other and to the nexus of the plot,— 
and again, of Gowan and his wife,—and of 
the mysterious noises in the old house, &¢.— 
then the author is chargeable with trifling 
with both his subject and his reader. The 
result would tend to render futile any future 
habits of attention as one reads. Why pay 
attention, even though apparently invited 
and incited to do so, when the author may 
be meaning nothing all the while, or, if he 
does mean something, may not be at the 
pain in the long run to make his own mean- 
ing clear to himself, and may prefer hud- 
dling up a catastrophe anyhow, and there 
an end, to the trouble involved in a minute 
and conscientious interpretation of sequents 
by antecedents? Mr. Dickens, in fact, has 
done much to deprive his readers in future 
of confidence in his good faith by the system 
here adopted (if, indeed, there was system or 
method about it at all) of gratuitously rais- 
ing expectations which he ultimately ignores 
or abruptly dismisses. No attentive reader 
but must have formed the expectation, 
especially as it was cherished and fostered as 
the tale progressed, by what an attentive 
reader is wont to consider ‘‘ many infallible 
signs.’’ Relying on his author’s good faith 
and sharp practice, as an ‘‘ old hand’’ at 
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these things, he makes it a labor of love to 
collate every hint and bit of by-play as he 
goes along. But the finis shows this to be 
love’s labor lost. Next time, the reader may 
be almost excused for saying, I may skip or 
sleep over Dickens just as I do over any ordi- 
nary writer. He has taught me the trick, 
and, once caught, ’tis a hard one to be cured 
of.—But this is a querulous digression, from 
which we scramble or shamble back again to 
Mr. Jerrold’s fictions. The longest of them, 
‘* St. Giles and St. James,’’ has been called, 
by one of the author’s most thorough-going 
admirers, a fearful story,—the real hero of 
which, like Macbeth, is pre-doomed to be 
guilty and miserable, in spite of himself. 

It is allowed, however, that the close of 
the story is faulty ; ‘‘ for, after all, society 
cannot be so badly organized wherein an 
outcast like St. Giles is enabled to take firm 
footing, and flourish in honesty among hon- 
orable men.’’ Mr. Jerrold’s denial, in his 
introduction, of the charge of undue harsh- 
ness against the aristocracy, the same critic 
is prepared (which we are not) to indorse,— 
declining, at the same time, to indorse all 
Mr. Jerrold’s sentiments; for true as it is 
that ‘* St James in brocade may learn some- 
thing of St. Giles in tatters,’’ still, in the 
tale which receives its title from these two 
names, there are conclusions which do not 
naturally follow the premises, and effects 
traced to causes which have not produced 
them—reminding us of ‘‘ the Spanish writers 
who declare that the baldness of the people 
on the Ebro is caused by the thick fogs 
which prevail there in Autumn.” On the 
other hand, it is maintained, to the credit 
account of ‘* St. Giles and St. James,’’ that 
if it have not the simplicity of Emile Sou- 
vestre’s Philosophie sous les Toits,—nor the 
terrible severity of Riche et Pauvre,—nor 
the painful interest of L’Homme et I’ Ar- 
gent, it has qualities of which none of those 
well-known productions can boast. Not 
that it is without its wrought-up scenes and 
situations: the interview between young St. 
Giles, for instance, with the ordinary of 
Newgate, in the condemned cell,—the pas- 
sage of the returned convict through London 
streets, including his rencontre with Tom 
Blast and his own half-brother Jingo,—the 
burglary at Luke Tangle’s—the last inter- 
view of Snipeton with his unhappy Clar- 
rissa,—and the fatal finale at the Surrey 
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house of the pandering Shoveller. But it is 
in bits of character and practical philosophy 
that the book is mainly attractive. Some 
of the characters are naught ; Crossbone is 
neither amusing as a buffoon in the first 
instance, nor a likely scoundrel in the 
second ; nor is St. James by any means a 
success. But the reader finds amends in 
such sketches as that of Matthew Capstick, 
who wears his hatred of mankind as he 
would have worn a diamond ring,—a thing 
at once to be put in the best light and to be 
very proud of; and Miss Canary, in her 
white stiff muslin cap, who condescends at 
night to sell apples and a bill of the play at 
Convent Garden Theatre, somewhat in the 
spirit of that reduced old maiden who, 
being constrained to cry ‘* Mackerel!” in 
the public streets, timorously murmured to 
herself, when the cry was uttered, ‘‘I hope 
nobody hears me!’’ Snipeton, too, whose 
threescore winters are marked in his face, 
each of them as plain asan iron bar—for 
“Time had used his visage as Robinson 
Crusoe used his wooden calender, notching 
every day in it,’’—and Bright Jem Aniseed, 
the linkman, as pleasant a poor fellow and 
with as pleasant a poor home as though he 
had emerged from the ink-bottle, not of 
Douglass Jerrold, which by repute contains 
more than a quantum suff. of gall,—but 
from that of the genial contemporary to 
whom we owe a Trotty Veck and a Kit 
Nubbles, a Marchioness and a Maggie. 

‘‘ A Man made of Money ”’ relates the 
career of Mr. Jericho, who, in early times, 
has sown broadcast notions of his abounding 
wealth; and the pleasant lies, as lies will 
do, have come up prickles, which grow thick 
in hisdaily path. Unable to meet the pres- 
sure upon him, so disproportioned to his 
means, he utters the fatal aspiration, ‘*I 
wish to Heaven I was made of money! ”’ 
The wish involves a curse, and the curse is 
accomplished. Mr. Jericho becomes, as it 
were, change for a bank-note. There is a 
stoppage in the circulation of his blood, 
while the circulation of a gold-stream is sub- 
stituted, and flows on swimmingly. The 
framework and filling-up of the story are in 
its author’s most characteristic style ; nor is 
he sparing of those poignant reflections, and 
those tart expressions, which such a theme 
was likely to suggest to one veteris non 
parcus aceti. 
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It is said that the ‘‘ Story of a Feather ”’ 
is in the hands of more young people than 
any of Mr. Jerrold’s works, and that his 
popularity in the hearts of youthful Eng- 
land rests on this light, graceful, and in- 
structive story. The same authority pro- 
nounces the ‘‘ Chronicles of Clovernook ”’ 
the most philosophical, and, with all its fun, 
the most serious, of his opera omnia. 

The Hermit of Bellyfulle himself ‘‘ has a 
touch of Rabelais; he is also very nearly 
akin to that joyous potentate, crowned by 
Béranger, the Roi d’ Yvetot‘* peu connu 
dans l’histoire,’ but winning acknowledge- 
ment and allegiance from’ honest hearts in 
all lands.’? The Hermit is hailed, accord- 
ingly, as not merely a jolly fellow, but as 
one whose jollity and anecdote have purpose 
in them, and who tells stories in order to 
gain acceptance for solemn truths, ‘‘ just as 
old Latimer embroidered the grave-cloth of 
his sermons with familiar illustrations, and 
with the light of anecdote made visible his 
majestic lessons.” To the same category 
may be referred some portions of ‘* Cakes 
and Ale ’’—cakes of the spiciest, and ale of 
the strongest, sometimes more than a little 
hard, but never lacking a liberal proportion 
of the hop-bitter. 

There is an extravagance and farcical exer 
tion, a sort of mechanical want of repose, 
about ‘‘ Men of Character,’’ which makes 
the reading of their exploits and experiences 
a rather fatiguing business. It must be 
owned that when the author is at what we 
may call his middlemost, he is very middling 
indeed. And, writing on the scale and for 
the purposes he did, he very frequently kept 
for a long time together in this mediocre 
track, this not at all golden mean. He is 
then strained and stagey in his seriousness— 
abounding with melodramatic phrases—Ha ! 
—and Ho, ho!—and ‘I give ye counsel,’ 
and ‘Peace be with ye;’’—while his 
humor drags heavily, is fuller of grotesque 
antics than genial inspirations, rather labors 
than makes holiday, and, thus far losing the 
very essence of humor, is forced out by 
undue pressure, rather than oozes out, from 
aripe exuberance of itsown. We feel this 
in several of the stories included in ‘‘ Cakes 
and Ale’’—in which collection the papers 
most to our mind are the later and shorter 
ones, such as Shakspeare at Bankside, the 
Epitaph of Sir Hugh Evans, A Gossip at 
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Reculvers, and the Old Man at the Gate,— 
papers that recall, in various particulars, the 
heart and soul, as well as the manner and 
penmanship, of two real humorists to whom 
the writer was not very remotely akin, 
though by no means so nearly as we could 
wish, or as some, perhaps, will affirm— 
Charles Lamb, to wit, and Thomas Hood. 
But in ‘* Men of Character ’’ the grotesque 
is predominant, the fun is almost ever far- 
fetched and fussy, and proves more of a 
damper than a fillup to the spirits. Isaac 
Cheek, the Man of Wax; Adam Buff, the 
Man without a Shirt; Job Pippins, the Man 
who couldn’t help it; Matthew Clear, the 
Man who Saw his Way; and the rest of 
these representative men of character—we 
fail to realize them, as the phrase goes; 
they are .caricatured allegories, or distorted 
abstractions, any thing but probable, prac- 
ticable, flesh-and-blood personages. They 
are quaint embodiments of an idea, and the 
idea is one-sided in the conception and bur- 
lesqued in the embodiment. We feel as we 


read that the authoras he wrote had before 
his eye a theatrical stage, actors, and audi- 
ence; that he aimed at effect such as would 
tell there; that he was thinking of Keeley 


or Buckstone when he drew this or that par- 
ticular character; that the tastes of an 
Adelphi audience qualified his own, and 
materially affected the bent of his humor 
throguhout. 

The writers of successful farces, it has 
been laid down as a general rule, do not 
make good tellers of stories, because they 
are not contented with working out the pro- 
gress of natural characters, and the gradual 
unfolding of natural events, but they must 
‘* distil ’’ human beings ‘‘ above proof ’’—go 
out of their way in search of broad effects, 
and call into use exaggerated dialogues, full 
of ultra puns, rugged points, and broken 
English. Accordingly, it was objected to 
Mr. Jerrold’s ‘‘ Men of Character,’’ in a 
critical journal* distinguished for its lauda- 
tory tone towards him, and for its promi- 
nence in greeting with an almost indiscrimi- 
nate praise whatever came from his pen— 
that he had, in this instance, indulged ina 
series of improbabilities, which, by their 
vagueness of plot and extravagance of 
character, must be pronounced neither good 
for the book-shelf nor for the stage—farcical 

* The Atheneum. 
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stories that could never become farces. 
‘* This is, indeed, a provoking book. With 
a sincere desire to speak favorably of a work 
from the pen of the author of ‘Nell 
Gwynne ’—and although there are a few 
happy paragraphs, and not a few shrewd, 
fanciful, and witty observations, there is 
such a constancy in extravagance, such a 
labored struggling after tinsel effect, and so 
bitter a spleen against theatres, managers, 
and actors, that we cannot but express our- 
selves as mortified at the work generally, 
and piqued at finding a man wasting his 
eloquence against the cause of his own 
bread and butter.’? The same reviewer calls 
the ‘‘Job Pippins’’ story a Bedlamite 
Arabian Night’s Entertainment, without 
the Arabian, and without the entertainment, 
We are conscious, moreover, of the same ob- 
jection to stories of this class, a priori, as 
holds good against Plays on the Passions, 
Shadwell’s catalogued prefixture of his dra- 
matis persone, and other similar examples 
of a foregone conclusion. The objection is, 
that Job Pippins will be a puppet made to 
order as the Man who Couldn’t Help it— 
that Isaac Cheek will be too literally, and 
in a Tussaud sense, a Man of Wax—and 
that Matthew Clear ig a Man who Sees his 
Way exclusively from the story-teller’s per- 
conceived point of view, and must never vary 
a twinkling of the eye or the breadth of an 
eyelash from his predestined pathway. 
Archdeacon Hare once wrote some judicious 
remarks to the purpose on the old drama- 
tists’ practice of prefixing to their comedies 
an elaborate catalogue, or analysis, of the 
characters—as Ben Jonson did, for instance, 
in ‘‘ Every Man out of his Humor,’’ Shad- 
well in the ‘* Squire of Alsatia,’’ and Wy- 
cherley, Congreve, and others in some of 
their contributions to the stage. In logic, 
indeed, it is allowed, the enunciation rightly 
precedes the proof. But the workings of 
fiction are more subtle and complicated and 
indirect: nor are our feelings so readily 
touched by what a man intends to say or to 
do or to be, as by what he says and does 
and is without intending it. Thus we in- 
voluntarily recognize the hollowness of all 
that man does, when cut off from that spring 
of life, which, though in him, is not of him. 
The same thoughtful critic* argues, more- 
over, that to the author himself ‘it must 
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needs be hurtful, when he sets to work with 
a definite purpose of exhibiting such and 
such qualities, instead of living, concrete 
men ’’—since it leads him to consider, not 
how such a man would speak and act, but 
how on every occasion he may display his 
besetting humor; which yet in real life he 
would mostly conceal, and which would 
scarcely vent itself, except under some special 
excitement, when he was thrown off his 
balance, and made forgetful of self-restraint. 
The application of this doctrine to ‘* Men of 
Character ’’ is obvious enough. 

’ Incomparably superior is ‘* Punch’s Com- 
plete Letter Writer. ‘‘ Here we have Mr. 
Jerrold producing a far greater effect with- 
out a twentieth part of the effort. He dis- 
courses piquant philosophy from his arm- 
chair—at his ease, naturally, vivaciously, 
con amore. But of all his works the most 
successful we take to be ‘‘ Mrs. Caudle’s 
Curtain Lectures.”’ The way in which 
these lectures took with the town, might 
well excite apprehension and protests here 
and there. All the World and his Wife 


read them ; and the Wife might be excused 
for feeling sore. 


Her immunities were im- 
perilled. But it was not only the galled 
jade that winced. Others, whose withers 
were unwrung, remonstrated.. The whole 
scope of such a book was protested against, 
in her sex’s behalf, by the author of ‘* Two 
Old Men’s Tales,’’ not without justice in her 
one-sided (Mr. Caudle’s being the other- 
sided) view of the question. ‘* We lions 
are no painters,’ may be said by women ; ”’ 
thus wrote Mrs. Marsh in an early chapter 
of ‘* Emilia Wyndham : ’’—*‘ the best of 
them are most often not painters. It is no 
very difficult matter to draw a Mrs. Caudle, 
and publish her in a popular journal ; and 
with such success, that she shall become a 
byword in families, and serve as an ad- 
ditional reason for that rudeness and in- 
civility, that negligent contempt, with which 
soo many Englishmen still think it their 
prerogative as men and true-born Britons, 
.o treat their wives.’’* The best things are 
liable to abuse; and one cannot but fear 
that a mean advantage may have been taken 
by some of these true-born Britons, of the 
practical tendency in this respect of the 
Caudle confessions. But however that may 
be, there was truth to nature in the matter 
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and the manner of Job Caudle’s narrative. 
On the mere closeness to truth of his ‘* plain 
statement ’’ was founded its success as a hit, 
a very palpable hit. Henpecked husbands 
could not see that it was a bit overdone; 
others, more ‘happily mated, more equally 
matched, could see on the face of it, in 
defect of any personal experience on their 
own part, a self-asserting, self-evident veri- 
similitude; and bachelors of every age and 
degree had an intuitive conviction that the 
thing was nature itself, and that had a 
short-hand writer been behind the curtain he 
could not have reproduced the curtain lec- 
ture with a more literal fidelity. 

When Mr. Addison, in the character of 
The Tatler, became possessed of Gyges’ ring, 
thereby attaining the great secret of making 
himeelf invisible, and by that means convey- 
ing himself where he pleased, one of the first 
uses he made of this privilege appears to have 
been the right of admission after dark into 
sleeping apartments variously tenanted. 
First he informs us what he observed in the 
bedroom of a slatternly beauty. Next, in 
that of a male coquet. The third on the 
list is thus reported: ‘‘ I had no sooner got 
into another bed-chamber, but I heard very 
harsh words uttered in a smooth, uniform 
tone. I was amazed to hear so great a 
volubility in reproach, and thought it too 
coherent to be spoken by one asleep; but 
upon looking nearer, I saw the head-dress of 
the person who spoke, which showed her to 
be a female with a man lying by her side 
broad-awake, and as quiet as a lamb. I 
could not but admire his exemplary patience, 
and discovered by his whole behavior that he 
was then lying under the discipline of a cur- 
tain lecture.””* The Tatler tells us that he 
was entertained in many other places with 
this kind of nocturnal eloquence. So that 
the Curtain Lecture was one of the estab- 
lished institutions of this free country a cen- 
tury and a half ago. When indeed was it 
not so? If we may rely on the authority 
(possibly questionable) of Mr. Thackeray,t 
Rowena herself, in the twelfth century, was 
in great force as a curtain lecturer, insomuch 
that under these nightly inflictions Sir Wil- 
frid of Ivanhoe grew thin, and pined away 
as much as if he had been in a fever under 
the scorching sun of Ascalon. The custom, 


* The Tatler. No. 243. 
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then, is time-honored. But might it not be 
that sort of custom which, to those who have 
to listen to the lecture, seem more’ honored 
in the breach than the observance? And 
might not a breach be effected by a history 
at once so vero and 80 ben trovato as that of 
Mr. and Mrs. Caudle? The author of that 
history evidently thought there might, and 
gallantly (or if you prefer it, ungallantly) 
did his endeavor in the cause, reasonably 
confident of being backed by a forlorn hope, 
ready to scale the breach when made. Ac- 
cordingly, he gave the world the cream of 
those lectures which it took thirty years for 
Mrs. Caudle to deliver, as she dilated, in her 
edition of the Noctes, upon the joys, griefs, 
duties, and vicissitudes comprised within 
that ‘‘ seemingly small circle—the wedding 
ring. We say seemingly small, for the thing 
as viewed by the vulgar, naked eye is a tiny 
hoop made for che third feminine finger. 
Alack ! like the ring of Saturn, for good or 
evil it circles a whole world; or, to take a 
less gigantic figure, it compasses a vast 
region: it may be Arabia Felix, and it may 
be Arabia Petrea.’’* This is one of those 
epigrammatic reflections which are to be 
found in such profusion throughout the 
author’s writings, and are so peculiarly his 
own—in the turn of thought, of temper, and 
of phrase, 80 idiosyncratically his own. 
Sentences of a like character might be 
cited in abundance from nearly all his works 
—from his early dramas, his riper comedies, 
his character stories, essays, literary and 
dramatic criticisms, paragraphs in Punch, 
and leading articles in this or that weekly 
newspaper. ‘There isa completeness about 
these smart sentences that gives them, even 
in their fragmentary form as mere quota- 
tions, the sense and the sound of ready-made 
apophthegms. Few writers suffer so little as 
Douglas Jerrold by being seen in quotations. 
In fact, he not unfrequently appears to more 
advantage in this mutilated form than when 
: Studied as a whole: one is apt to become 
‘fatigued by such a sustained crackle of fire- 
‘works, such a recurring series of witty say- 
ings, such a prolonged succession of retort 
and repartee. The comedies he wrote in his 
prime are richer and racier in this quality 
than the dramas he dashed off in his youth ; 
but even in these dramas the most note- 


* Introduction to Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lec- 
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worthy point is the same scintillating, epi- 
grammatic character in dialogue and diction. 
Gnatbrain is pleading for Susan with that 
surly old curmudgeon Doggrass, and finally 
insinuates something about his conscience : 

Dog. Conscience!—phoo! my con- 
science sleeps well enough. 

Gnat. Sleeps! don’t wake it—it might 
alarm you. 

Dog. One word with you; no more of 
your advice.—I go about like a surly bull, 
and youa gadfly buzzing around me. From 
this moment, throw off the part of coun- 
sellor. 

Gnat. But, don’t you see——? 

Dog. Don’t you see these trees growing 
about us? 

Gnat. Very well. 

Dog, Ifa cudgel were cut from them for 
every knave who busies himself in the busi- 
ness of others—don’t you think it would 
mightily ~ the prospect ? 

Gnat. Perhapsitmight. And don’t you 
think, that if every hard-hearted, selfish 
rascal that destroys the happiness of others 
were strung up to the boughs before they 
were cut for cudgels, it would, instead of 
opening the prospect, mightily darken it? * 

Later in the play the same couple again 
come into collision, this time about Susan’s 
husband, now before a court-martial. 
*¢ Poor William! ’’ sighs the good-natured 
Gnatbrain ; whereupon Doggrass snaps him 
up incontinently : 


Dog. Poor William! Ay, if pity would 
save him, his neck would be insured. Didn’t 
he attempt to kill his captain? 

Gnat. True; he deserves hanging for 
that. You would have doubtless gone a 
different way to work. William cut down 
his officer in defence of his wife—now you, 
like a good, prudent man,—would have 
thrust your hands into your pockets, and 
looked on. 

Dog. None of your nettles, sirrah. 
William !—hanging is too good for him. 

Gnat. You know best who hanging is 
good for ;—but I know this,—that if all the 
rascals who, under the semblance of a snug 
respectability, sow the world with dissensions 
oe deceit, were fitted with a halter, rope 
would double its price, and the executioner 
set up his carriage. 

Dog. Have you any meaning in this? 

Gnat. No—none: you can couple my 
meaning with your honesty. 

Dog. When will your tongue change its 
pertness ? 


* Black-ey’d Susan; or, All in the Downs. 
Act I. Sc. 1. 
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Gnat. When your heart changes its 
color. 

Dog. My heart! I’ve nothing to re- 
proach myself with. I feel strong in—— 

Gnat. Yes, you must be strong ; there’s 
no doubting that ;—else, you’d never be able 
to carry that lump of marble in your bosom. 
—That’s a load would try the strength of a 
porter.”” * 

In the same strain is Gnatbrain’s comment 
on Jacob Twig’s physiognomy : 

‘*Gnat. Jacob, I never look upon your 
little carcass, but it reminds me of a pocket 
edition of the Newgate Calendar—a neat 
Old Bailey duodecimo! You are a most 
villanous-looking rascal—an epitome of noted 
highwaymen. ; 

Jacob. What! 

Gnat. True as the light. You have a 
most Tyburn-like physiognomy !—There’s 
Turpin in the curl of your upper lip—Jack 
Sheppard in the under one—your nose is 
Jerry Abishaw himself—Duval and Barring- 
ton are in your eyes—and as for your chin, 
why Sixteen-string Jack lives again in it.’’ ¢ 

Or take Toby Hegwood’s description of 
Bullfrog, in the ** Rent Day ”’: 

“‘ Toby. The most jovial of brokers and 
appraisers. He levies a distress as though 
he brought a card of invitation; giggles 
himself into possession; makes out the in- 
ventory with a chuckle; and carts off tables 
and chairs to ‘ Begone dull care,’ or, ‘ How 
merrily we live who shepherds be! ’ 

Crumbs. True; in these matters he has a 
coolness. 

Toby. Coolness! he’d eat oysters while 
his neighbor’s house was in flames,—always 
provided that his own was insured. Cool- 
ness! he’s a piece of marble, carved into a 
broad grin.” ¢ 

Or the Merry Monarch’s estimate of Glori- 
ous John’s dedications : 

Charles. What is acted here to-day ? 

Haynes. Something of Dryden’s, your 
majesty ; as full of heroics, as its dedication 
is full of — 


* Black-ey’d Susan; or, All inthe Downs. Act 
MI. Sc. 1. 


+ Ibid. Act I. Se. 4. 
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Charles. Lies. Poor John! he soars and 
flatters with equal genius. Such poets are 
like the snake in the Indian mythology ; they 
not only fly ‘but creep.’’* 

These are from our author’s earlier and 
slighter works; but they smack of the 
‘same tap’’ as those five-act comedies 
which in after days exercised the powers of 
the Farrens and Stricklands, the Glovers 
and Humbys, the Keeleys, and Websters, of 
the Haymarket and Covent Garden. Of 
these larger and later works we may say 
what a leading French critic has said of a 
fellow-countryman’s dramatic Proverbes: 
that they are defective in the art and prac- 
tice of construction, the plot being often a 
failure as regards ingenuity of design and a 
gradually accumulating interest ; but that 
in his characters and dialogue the author is 
indeed an ‘* approved good master ’’- -smart- 
ness of repartee being peculiarly his forte : 
‘Je dialogue fourmille de choses fines, de 
traits qui entrent comme des aiguilles.’’ 
Hardly a scene throughout ‘‘ Bubbles of a 
Day,”’ or the grave and gay fluctuations of 
‘¢Time Works Wonders,’ or the mixed 
modes of ‘‘ Retired from Business,’ or the 
active and passive voices of the ‘‘ Catspaw,”’ 
or the crosses and contrarieties uf ‘ Saint 
Cupid,” but supplies proof positive, and 
superlative, of the dramatist’s facility and 
felicity in this line of things. But as acting 
plays their fortune has been, on the whole, 
untoward, and no doubt disappointed him in 
a high degree. In effect, and for the play- 
goer, they are now shelved; but on shelves 
whence the reader will often take them 
down, to enjoy in the closet what the stage 
has perhaps too willingly let die. Meanwhile 
the shorter pieces, some of them, flourish 
still, and bid fair to flourish long ; for there 
is safety in predicting an extended lease of 
popularity to ‘‘ Black-ey’d Susan,’ the 
‘‘ Rent Day,”’ and the ‘‘ Prisoner of War.”’ 


* Nell Gwynne; or, the Prologue. Act. I. Se. 8. 





HANDEL Not A Musicat Doctor.—It is said 
Handel was offered the degree of Musical Doctor 
by the Senate at Oxford, which he declined. 
What authority at Oxford may there be for this 
assertion? He was asked why he did not take 
this degree and replied: ‘* Vat de dyfil trow my 


monnie away for dat—de blockhead’s vish? I 
no vant to be von Doctor.’’ If this anecdote be 
true, it is certain the offer of the Senate was 
not accompanied by the permission to omit 
keeping the customary act. 

‘Notes and Queries 
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From Household Words. 
TO MY YOUNG FRIENDS. 

To be frank and honest, I-may as well 
confess at once that I am sitting down to 
write a selfish article. Junior critics may, if 
uhey like, cast in my teeth, that its design is 
personal, having reference to my own inter- 
ests, rather than general, or directed to the 
welfare of the world at large. Be it so: I 
accept the observation. The same structure 
will become applicable, in their turn, to those 
who are beardless youngsters now. I do not 
deny that, being myself neither young nor 
old, but what the French curiously call 
“between two ages’’ (as if an individual 
were a slice of tongue in a time-sandwich ; 
the past representing one slice of bread-and- 
butter, and the future ihe other) ;—I cannot 
conceal from myself that, owing to a certain 
number of years, I shall soon, if spared, be- 
come certainly aged, and that my tastes and 
sympathies promise to coincide with those of 
the governor and fogey class, rather than 
with those of Cambridge or Oxford men. 
When a man myself, in that precocious 
sense of the word, I well remember that 
Mr. Priggins, fellow and tutor, was consid- 
ered by us as an academical bay-tree who had 
flourished, but was now in his sear autumnal 
foliage ; whereas, the much-respected don 
was only just entering the prime of life. 

One advantage of my own medieval posi- 
tion between the juveniles and the seniles of 
society is, that it allows me to act as inter- 
preter between them. There are cases in 
which the two opposite camps may not pre- 
cisely understand each other ; the young can- 
not always comprehend the old, because they 
have no experience of what old age is; 
while the elderly, in spite of their personal 
knowledge of youth, are apt to forget that 
they were once young themselves. 

Let me put a case to you, by way of a be- 
ginning, my adolescent readers and admirers ; 
for to be the one, is to become the other. 
Suppose you had a schoolfellow, a playmate, 
a college-friend, a companion in your pedes- 
trian alpine rambles, a brother-student of the 
same art or science ; that you had taken pho- 
tographs together ; that you had hunted rare 
butterflies, minerals, or microscopic objects, 
with ashare-and-share-alike agreement ; that 
you had drawn, side by side, from the statue 
or the living model ; that you had followed 
the same series of clinical lectures in London 





or Paris; that you had, like Helen and 
Hermia, sat on the same cushion, embroider- 
ing the same sampler and singing the same 
song. Suppose this; and that yon were 
suddenly informed your bosom friend was 
shortly to depart at an indefinite, but not 
distant day, for a long, long residence in 
China or Australia, and that you were never 
likely to see him again ;—how would you 
behave to him, in such a case? Would you 
be unkind, captious, cross-grained, or selfish? 
No, no; I am sure you would not. You 
would do al) you could to pet and spoil him 
as long as he remained with you, to make 
him carry away with him nothing but grate- 
ful recollections and a thankful memory of 
his friend still left in England, who treated 
him so lovingly as long as was in his 
power. 

But, my dear young perusers, exactly such 
is the state of your relations with every 
individual member of the united society of 
fogeys, governors, maiden-aunts, old nurses, 
worn-out-workmen, and the rest of them. 
Their berths are taken, entered, and ticketed 
(although the date and number is Jeft blank 
to human eyes) on board a ship bound for a 
long voyage, whence there is no return. 
Will you embitter the unavoidable starting 
on that journey by any previous unpleasant- 
ness which you can possibly avoid? By 
offensive neglect, by insulting contempt, by 
perverse resistance, or by open rebellion? I 
am certain you would not. To the hand that 
fed you when you could not feed yourself, 
to the head that thought for you when you 
had no thought of your own, to the heart 
that loved you when you were incapable of 
loving in return, you will procure all possible 
pleasure and satisfaction, before the bell 
sounds to give warning that the vessel has 
her steam up, and will immediately leave the 
shores trodden by living men. 

I once knew a worthy priest who, when it 
fell to his duty to read the words, ‘* And be 
ye not drunk with wine,”’ always added 
aloud the parenthesis, ‘‘ nor with any other 
strong liquor.’’ In a similar spirit of inno- 
vation to the commandment, ‘‘ Honor thy 
father and mother,’ I would append the 
supplement, ‘‘and every other person of 
fatherly or motherly age in respect to your- 
self.’’ Honor, in such a wide sense, need 
not mean the affectionate duty with which 
we regard a parent; but it may imply, in 
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all cases, even to apparently unworthy old 
people, the abstinence from dishonor and 
from the slightest disrespect in word or 
manner, and the screening of faults, and the 
shutting of the eyes on infirmities. It is not 
for the young to rebuke the old; silence, a 
sorrowing absence from reproof, and a with- 
drawal from association with elderly persons 
who do not respect themselves, is quite a 
sufficient protest on the part of comparative 
juniors, even against strangers who have no 
claim on their forbearance. Boy and girl 
censors are supremely disgusting in the rare 
cases when they are not ridiculous. To 
teach your grandmother her catechism, is as 
much of an acted caricature as would be 
the teaching her to suck eggs. 

We all know from Paley’s and other 
natural theologies, how admirably the bodily 
organization of living creatures is contrived. 
Some writers have traced the same design in 
the moral feelings and natural dispositions 
conferred on men. One psychological secret 
confirms the notion. Before communicating 
it, I will first ask the question, ‘‘ Which stands 
in greater need of the other’s aid—the child 
of the parent’s, or the parent of the child’s 
aid? You answer the former. Well then; 
the secret in passional philosophy (which is 
an undoubted fact) is, that the love which 
the parent bears to the offspring is stronger 
than the love which offspring in general bear 
to their parent. Do you love your fathers and 
mothers, my good boys and girls? Yes, you 
do; you love them very much. Very well; 
much as you love them, they love you still 
more. They lay out plans for your welfare, 
while you are laying out no plans for theirs ; 
they are often anxious about you and your 
doings, when you are not in the slightest 
degree anxious about them. Remember then, 
my boys, the motive principal of what often 
causes you perhaps annoyance. When the 
old folks are fussy, and troublesome, and 
interfering, and won’t let you alone to manage 
for yourselves ; remember that a parent’s love 
is deeper-seated, and more powerful, and 
more incessant, than you can understand, 
until you come to be parents in your turn, 
and have troublesome hobbydehoys, like 
yourselves, to plague you, often keeping you 
awake at night meditating how you can 
manage for the best for them. The secret 
may tend to make you think yourselves of 
greater importance than you did before ; 
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never mind that. Think of it; and try to 
use it only for good. You are very clever, no 
doubt, my juvenile friends ; but (I hope no 
offence) you don’t yet know every thing. 

** How indolent Aunt Maria grows! ”’ 
murmurs our quick-tempered young friend 
Emily, a lively, well-meaning girl of eighteen, 
who has never known what illness is, and 
whose consciousness of physical existence ex- 
tends no further than that to believe a thing 
ought to be done, and to will to do it, are to 
do it. ‘* How very indolent ; I had almost 
said lazy! Every day, she lies later and 
later in bed; she is not down to breakfast, 
till we are thinking of dressing for dinner. 
I don’t know what it will come to by and 
by, if things go on in this way. It is not 
like, what she has so often talked to us about, 
improving her habitsday hyday. And then, 
she becomes so discontented and hard to 
please, She told me she could not relish the 
jelly I made for her last’ week ; only yester- 
day she said that the game, which the doctor 
recommended, and which cousin Charles went 
purposely all the way to the moors to shoot, 
had a strange, disagreeable taste, such as she 
never perceived in grouse before. It is very 
tiresome to have to do with people who are 
so constantly dissatisfied as Aunt Maria is 
now. When I tell her all the news I can 
think of as likely to interest her, she hardly 
takes the trouble to listen to me; I have even 
fancied lately that she does not care much 
about seeing me and Charles when we go to 
her room. She really ought to exert herself 
more, and to exercise a little self-control. I 
shall tell her what I think about it; and if 
she likes to be angry, so she may ! ”’ 

Emily, under the impression that she is 
ill-used and coldly treated by her Aunt, whom 
she dearly loves in her heart, does remon- 
strate ; and, carried by her feelings further 
than she intended, she drops a sharp word 
about giving way to slothfulness, and about 
precept being easier than example. 

Aunt Maria makes no reply except a 
strange, wondering, appealinglook, but which 
look, nevertheless, seems to convey instinct- 
ively to her niece’s heart an idea which had 
never struck her before. The result is in- 
stant repentance and shame. The offender 
throws herself into her aged relative’s arms, 
begging forgiveness with earnest tears. Aunt 
Maria accords it with ehildlike tenderness, 
begs in turn forgiveness for the great trouble 
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she has given, and for the infirmities of 
temper she may have shown, adding, ‘* You 
do not know, dear child, how sadly I feel. I 
wonder what can be the cause of it; I never 
experienced any thing of the kind before. 
Kneel close to me, my love, and read some 
of the prayers for the visitation of the sick. 
Thank you; thank you. Let me rest my 
hands upon your head. God bless you my 
love! Again I thank you for all your kind- 
ness and all your patience with me during 
my illness.”’ 

And in a few days, or in a few hours, 
Aunt Maria has left for the distant country 
from whose bourne no traveller returns. 
And Emily remembers with pain every look 
0” remonstrance, every tone of chiding, 
every syllable of impatience, that may have 
escaped her during the trial of her aunt’s 
declining days; while every thoughtful at- 
tention, every long-suffering smile, every 
agreeable surprise or pleasure procured for 
the departed traveller, shines on the self- 
recorded page of her own recent history, like 
the letters illuminated with gold and crimson 
which gleam on the vellum of a mouldy 
missal. And Emily, balancing her own 
merits and demerits, while she inspects the 
mourning wardrobe which is the consequence 
of her relative’s decease, becomes a sadder 
and a wiser girl. 

For thus it is, my merry young friends ; 
not all the tears in the world, not the sin- 
cerest sorrow, can retract one harsh word, 
one disrespectful expression, however hastily 
or thoughtlessly spoken, however much pro- 
voked. No apology, no heartfelt regret, 
can reach the dull cold ear of death. If you 
happen to have wrongfully chided your 
early friend who has absented himself for 
life, to found a family in New Zealand; if 
you have entertained unjust suspicions res- 
pecting him, or if you remember now that 
what was not ill-meant at the time must 
have been ill-taken at the time, in conse- 
quence of circumstances which flash thus 
late on your memory; you can write, you 
can explain, you can make straight the ap- 
parently crooked conduct, you can offer 
sacrificial, peacemaking, compensating tri- 
bute, in the shape of books, useful imple- 
ments, seeds and plants, or trinkets, in 
testimony that your heart is ever in the 
right place. But no epistle, present, or 
document from us, can reach the dwellers on 





the further shore of the river of life. We 
shall go to them; but they cannot corres- 
pond with us. Therefore, my good people, 
remembering this, you will take care to err 
on the right side; you will prefer to have 
had too much forbearance with, to have been 
too attentive and respectful towards, to have 
spoiled, in short, the elderly acquaintances 
who still incumber the scene and stand ir. 
your way—sometimes troublesomely, to hav- 
ing to say to yourself, when poor old 
Frumpsy is gone, ‘‘ Ah! I shouldn’t have 
snubbed him so short at our last twelfth- 
night party ;”’ or to pondering, when kind- 
hearted old Miss Stiffkey is lying cold and 
motionless in her dark oaken chamber, 
*« Poor thing! She knew better than I did, 
after all. I was wrong to turn her into 
ridicule in the way I did.” 

And who takes care of us when we are 
sick and helpless, bed-ridden, with broken 
bones, or painful disease? Is it, then, our 
playmate, our race-course companion, our 
hail-fellow-well-met, our Hermia, or our 
Pylades, who gives us mutton-broth and 
gruel, who produces our pill-box and potion 
as the prescribed hour strikes, who helps us 
to sit up in an easy chair while the servant- 
kind make our bed, and who passes night 
after night with no more cheerful com- 
panionship than that of a rushlight, and a 
wandering, irritable, complaining invalid? 
It may be a husband or a wife, a brother or 
a sister, occasionally ; but, as a general rule, 
the friend who tends us in sickness or con- 
finement is older than the comrade who 
shares the hours of our health and strength. 

Step aside with me, and take a peep at a 
child’s sick chamber; you might even join 
me in serving our turn in the night-watch; 
for, sufferers dangerously ill must be watched, 
and it is impossible to let others do all the 
work without lending a helping hand. Con- 
stant attendance on a beloved patient, night 
after night and day after day, must soon 
wear out an aged female frame, even though 
the heartiest good-will support its efforts. 
We, therefore, will sit up to-night and make 
an experiment in nursing, while the nurse 
herself steals an interval of repose and the 
poor little patient passes the dead hours of 
the night as well as her state of illness 
allows. 

The house is hushed. Everybody is in 
bed. Before us lie the treasures we are 
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guarding, on their broad, postless, curtain- 
less bed,—wihich is not a bed in the eyes of 
an every-day looker-on, but merely a pile of 
mattresses. The doctors have caused the 
curtains to be removed. At the foot, and 
outside the counterpane, there lies a confused 
bundle of clothes, inside which is concealed 
a woman of sterling metal, though now old 
and nearly worn-out. Somewhere within 
that flannel petticoat isa living head, as I 
can hear by its deep and regular breathing. 
The robe which is usually worn as a nether 
garment now answers the purpose of veil. 
That almost shabby and threadbare shawl 
carelessly envelopes the feet and legs ;- but 
under what article of wearing apparel the 
mid-person is crouched is more than I can 
undertake to guess. Sleep, my friend! 
Sleep, worthy creature, with the refreshing 
intensity which a good conscience deserves, 
although a good conscience may not always 
insure it. 

At the head of the bed, and within the 
bed-clothes, is uneasily stretched a poor sick 
child. A typhoid fever—the forty days’ 
malady—is her complaint, and we are 
anxiously awaiting the hour of crisis. Life 
or death is, till then, a chance; that is to 
say, a result which we cannot foresee ; for, 
existing causes, imperceptible to human eye, 
have doubtless already determined the event 
and issue. Many diseases in our bodily frame 
seem to follow their course as steadily as 
fermentation or putrefaction in inanimate 
bodies. Neither the doctor’s nor the brewer’s 
skill will always prevent our wine from 
becoming vinegar. 

It is midnight; the hour when spirits 
should appear. But they do not. We look 
in vain for obscurity to shape itself into 
form. The only perceptible apparitions are 
ourselves ; we come—as Herr Teufelsdréck 
says—nobody knows whence ; we show our- 
selves to contemporary eyes for a brief and 
fleeting interval; and then vanish utterly, 
body and soul, departing to no one knows 
what region or abode, as completely as the 
ghosts that flit away at cock-crow. Exactly 
what generations and generations of men 
now are, shall we ourselves be before very 
long. We are now the only true appari- 
tions. 

Another living object passes across the 


I must rise from my seat to go and kill it. 
Why kill it? What right have we to do 
that? May it not claim its privilege to 
enjoy its term of apparitioning as well as 
men and women? But, you say, it will 
deposit its eggs amongst our clothing, and 
so destroy them. The sure way to avoid 
that evil is to use them, and to amass no 
greater store of them than is needful for 
use. Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
where moth and rust do corrupt. If this 
prostrate sick child should never again re. 
quire her little treasure of furry comforts 
and silken finery—why, there are others who 
may be thankful to—— but hark! What 
is that, ticking so loud and slow behind the 
wainscot? It cannot be the timepiece down 
stairs that we hear ; it is the death-watch ! 
Listen ; how deliberately and regularly the 
hidden creature makes its signal beats! 
There is no need to feel alarm; the death. 
watch is actually a sign of life instead of 
death ; it means—increase and multiply. I 
accept the omen in its favorable sense ; our 
patient will recover ; she slumbers tranquilly, 
without restlessness, and on her hands may 
be felt the slightest possible moisture. 

But O, my young companion in the watch, 
how hard it is to keep awake when one has 
not acquired the habit of watching. We 
easy-living people are much put out, if the 
sacrifice of a night is required of us. Yet 
hundreds and thousands of our fellow men 
and women live only by night-work, and 
make a regular practice of what we take to 
be so wonderful an act of self-denial. I must 
resist this drowsiness which is stealing over 
me. How our aged friend has stood against 
it so long, is wonderful. It will help me, if 
I get up and walk about the room a little ; 
noiselessly, though, for fear of disturbing the 
sleepers. At the window, a dim light glim- 
mers in the sky. Can it be the dawn that is 
breaking? Is morning coming, to conclude 
our heavy task? No, not yet; it is only 
the rising moon, now fast fading away 
into a shabby, dim, gleaming anti-cresent. 
Patience ; as others have had patience before 
us. At this very hour, apparently so long 
and irksome, a change for the better, I be- 
lieve, is working toreward us. There is hope 
to look forward to, and devotedness to con- 
template. Let us not grudge an extra half- 





chamber—a moth! It settles upon the wall. 





hour of slumber to her who has watched so 
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constantly, though stricken in years. Could 
a young person, like yourself, have done the 
same as well and as faithfully ? 

And if, in return for such services as these, 
we cannot patiently listen to a few expres- 
sions of opinion adverse to our own, bear a 
little unasked advice, pardon a few infirm- 
ities, or ignore a few foibles,—when our 
own turn comes, my joyous young friends, 
shall we have a right to complain if we are 
pushed into corners, made to feel that we are 
one too many, set down as bores, extinguished 
with a sneer when we open our mouths, and 
left alone by the wayside, as useless, worn- 
out, effete, human marine stores! Believe 
me, the amiable, gentle, and conciliating at- 
mosphere which gathers around a person who 
has long striven to fulfil his duty to his 
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seniors, remains to his profit, causing him to 
attract and to be beloved by the young. And 
what more charming member can appear in 
society than an elderly person in the enjoy- 
ment of well-deserved popularity? There is 
an absence of boyish rivalries ; while the 
graceful, prepossessing manner of youth is 
combined with the fulness of mature experi- 
ence ; there is every thing to please, except 
the bright eye and the smooth, ruddy cheek 
of adolescent men and maidens: and of those 
fascinating ornaments, I am delighted to feel 
assured, the rising generation is likely to 
‘suffer no lack. 

There now; am I not a crafty fellow, so to 
prepare my own retreat into the shady 
lumber-room of senility? 





Mrs. Marcaret Worrincton.—Mr. C. Reade 
has drawn a very charming, but rather too 
highly rose-tinted sketch of the captivating Peg, 
who after all, did not turn saint till infirmity 
had so stricken her that she was incapable of 
continuing in her old line of sinning. As an il- 
lustration of the good-nature and true artistic 
feeling of this actress, who for seventeen years 
(1740—1757) turned the heads and offended the 
ears of London playgoers, Mr, Reade notices her 
condescension in playing old Mrs. Day in The 
Committee. Davies says thatshe acted Mrs. Day, 
but Genest asserts that ‘* her name does not ap- 
pear to Mrs. Day in the bills, whereas it fre- 
quently stands to Ruth, and that to the last 
season of her acting.’? She played Lothario 
only twice, producing little effect. On the other 
hand, her Sir Harry Wildair was to the young 
and old gentlemen of the town what Madame 
Vestris’s Don Giovanni was in the suceeding 
century. Strange as it may sound, there may 
have been individuals who saw both these ladies. 
The young boy of twelve who saw Peg’s Sir 
Harry in 1757, may as an old boy of seventy- 
five have witnessed the performance of Madame 
as the Don in 1820. There was only one char- 
acter, that of Portia, in which Margaret turned 
her unpleasant voice to good account. In the 
first scene of Act V. Lorenzo says, ‘‘ That is the 
voice or I am much deceived, of Portia.’’ To 
which the latter replies, ‘* He knows me as the 
blind man knows the cuckoo, by the bad voice.”’ 
And with these words Peg, as handsome and as 
inharmonious as a peacock, used to laugh out- 
right, and her audience with her. Mr Reade 
it will be remembered, in the popular work 
above-named, notices the rivalry of Mrs. Old- 
field and Mrs. Bracegirdle, the former as Stat- 
ira, the latter as Roxalana, in the Rival Queens. 
The town declared for Statira, and Mrs. Brace- 


girdle, gracefully acknowledged the superiority 
of Mrs. Oldfield in tragedy. They had a sim- 
ilar struggle in comedy, which is unnoticed by 
Mr. Reade ; they both played Mrs. Brittle and 
again the public gave the preference to Mrs. 
Oldfield. Few actresses took such a wide range 
of characters as Mrs. Woffington. She was the 
original Charlotte in the Wedding Day, and 
(in England) the original Lady Randolph !— 
Notes and Queries. 





True Buive.—I know not how it was at the 
late general election, but I remember the time 
when to be ‘* true blue’? was the chief recom- 
mendation of many a candidate for parliament. 
How came the color and cardinal virtue to be 
thus associated? I can discover no reason in 
nature. Blue skies and blue seas are proverbi- 
ally deceitful. ‘* Blue devils’? and ‘blue 
ruin’? are both fallacious. The rhyme may 
have helped to preserve the saying, but did not, 
I believe, originate it. The fancy is an old one, 
older than the ‘* Covenant true blue.’’ In the 
‘* Squiere’s Tale ’’ of Chaucer, we read,— 

‘* And by hire bedde’s hed she made a mew, 

And covered it with velouettes blew, 

In signe of trouthe that is in woman sene.’’ 

So in his ** Court of Love,’ line 246; 

‘* Lo yondir folke (quod she) that knele in blew, 

They were the color ay and ever shal, 

In signe they were and ever wil be true, 

Withoutin change.’’ 

In a note to the former passage Mr. Tyrwhitt 
Says : 

** As blew was the color of truth, so green 
belonged to inconstancy.’’ 

He offers no explanation of either notion.— 





Notes and Queries. 
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From The Atheneum. 

SCIENCE AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 

TuerE-has long been a feeling amongst the 
cultivators of natural science in Great 
Britain that the subject ef their studies has 
never been placed in British Universities 
upon a proper footing. Whilst the Univer- 
sity of France and most of the Universities 
of Germany recognize science as a distinct 
faculty, and confer distinct degrees for the 
the possession of this knowledge there is 
little or no recognition of science in British 
Universities. Hence, many of our chemists, 
geologists, botanists, and zodlogists have 
received degrees from foreign universities 
which are altogether denied them in their 
own country. However distinguished‘a man 
may be in natural science, Great Britain 
has no appropriate degree she can confer on 
him. The want of such honors undoubtedly 
acts very injuriously on the interests of 
science. Those engaged in education regard 
the acquirement of science as inferior to 
that of other branches of knowledge because 
it is not recognized in our universities. 
Even where natural science is recognized, as 
in the Government and East India Civil Ser- 
vice Examination, the credit given for knowl- 
edge of science is so small as to make the 
requirement simply ridiculous. This evi- 
dently arises from the same cause. There is, 
however, a growing tendency to diminish 
this evil, and both Oxford and Cambridge 
are affording facilities for the study and 
recognition of the natural sciences. But 
they have not yet afforded a degree in 
science. Under these circumstances, it has 
occurred to some of the cultivators of natu- 
ral science in this country, that as the Uni- 
versity of London is about to obtain a new 
Charter, it would be a favorable opportunity 
for that body to institute a new faculty and 
confer degrees in science. At a meeting 
held last week at the Government School of 
Mines, Jermyn Street, Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison in the chair, the following ‘rough 
draught of a memorial to the London Uni- 
versity was read, and referred to a committee 
for revision and presentation : 

‘*The undersigned persons, actively en- 
gaged in the pursuit of some one or other of 
the branches of what is ordinarily termed 
Natural History, i.e., Physiology, Anatomy, 
Human and Comparative, Zodlogy, Botany, 


Palxontology, and Geology, being informed 
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University of London are in contemplation, 
venture to draw the attention of the Senate 
of the University to the following expres- 
sion of their views, as to the kind of altera- 
tion which would be most beneficial to the 
advance of science in general no Jess than to 
that of their own departments. The exist- 
ing ‘ Faculties,’ or academically recognized 
branches of human knowledge, are those of 
Arts, Theology, Law, and Medicine. But 
this four-fold division, though possibly a 
sufficient:one in the age in which Universi- 
ties took their rise, has become utterly inade- 
quate as a recognition of the great classes of 
knowledge which at the present day subserve 
the discipline of the individual mind, or pro- 
mote the good of mankind. Within the 
last two centuries, in fact, a fifth branch of 
knowledge—the search after the laws by 
which the actions of natural bodies are 
governed, apart from any direct application 
of such laws to an art,—has gradually 
grown up, and being unrecognized’ as a 
whole, has become dismembered ; some frag- 
ments, under the name of Mathematics, and 
such branches of Physics as are capable of 
mathematical treatment, attaching them- 
selves to the Faculty of Arts, others, under 
the head of Comparative Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Botany, clinging to the Faculty of 
Medicine, amidst whose Professors they took 
their rise. No evil could result from this 
arrangement to the undeveloped science of 
less than a century ago, when Electricity, 
Heat, Magnetism, Organic Chemistry, His- 
tology, Development, orphology, Paleon- 
tology, branches of knowledge which con- 
stitute the very essence of science as 
distinguished from Arts and Medicine, were 
non-existent. Now, however, the attain- 
ment of proficiency in any one of these 
sciences is acknowledged to be the worth 

object of a life’s labor ; and society, appreci- 
ating the value of their fruits in alleviating 
the wants of man, practically regards the 
pursuit of these sciences as professions, and 
honors those who follow them successfully. 
The academic bodies, on the other hand, 
continue to ignore science as a separate pro- 
fession ; and even the University of London, 
though especially instituted to meet the 
wants of modern times, will confer no degree 
upon the first chemist and physicist of his 
age unless he possess at the same time a 
more than average acquaintance with classi- 
cal literature. Nor would she acknowledge 
a Cuvier, unless he were also a surgeon and 
physician, far more highly accomplished 
than the majority of those in actual practice 
in this country. We conceive such a state 
of things as this to be not only anomalous 
in itself, but in the highest degree injusious 





that modifications of the Charter of the 





to the progress of science; for those who 
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have the direction of youth, finding science 
unrecognized as a career, discourage it asa 
pursuit ; and in the biological sciences more 
sears § the general mind, wanting a 
criterion of distinction, includes the stuffer 
of birds, the drier of plants, and the collec- 
tor of fossils, with the philosophic anato- 
mist, physiologist, and geologist, under the 
one head of ‘ Naturalist.’ The remedy for 
these evils appear to us to be, that the aca- 
demic bodies should recognize ‘ Science’ as a 
discipline and as a calling, and should place 
it on the same footing with regard to Arts 
as Medicine, Law and Theology. We, 


therefore, most strongly urge upon the Sen-, 


ate of the University of London the propriety 
of establishing a ‘ Faculty of Science ’ equiv- 
alent to that of Medicine, but divided into 
two branches,—the one including the Physi- 
co-Chemical, the other the Biological 
Sciences. The candidate for the degree in 
Science should be allowed to select either the 
one or the other branch.”’ 


At the meeting, which was attended by 
several of the leading men of science in 
London, letters were read from others in the 
country warmly approving the object of the 
meeting. In proposing that a new degree 
be conferred, it is not wished that the present 
martriculation examination should be inter- 


fered with, and it is thought desirable that 
a certain amount of mathematical knowl- 
edge should be required for the degree in 
science. 


SCIENCE: AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 


The practical utility of a degree such as 
that proposed would be very great in this 
country. The only approach to a scientific 
education is that required for medical de- 
grees, and when men of science are wanted 
for particular employments, it is to the 
medical profession that the Government and 
public bodies look for what they require. 
But the sciences are every day running away 
from the medical profession, whilst its own 
branch of pathology and therapeutics are 
constantly developing, so that medical edu- 
cation is becoming less competent to afford 
the supply of men of science which it has 
done in the past. The degree in science 
should be made the recommendation to all 
public professorships, such as those at the 
School of Mines, and to all scientific posi- 
tions, such as those of the curators in the 
British Museum, and other Government 
scientific institutions. The men of science 
attached to Expeditions of various kinds 
might be expected to possess the new degree. 
There is, in fact, so much reason in favor of 
the views of the memorialists and so little 
that can be said against it, that we hope the 
Senate of the University of London will 
take immediate steps for acting on them. 
It would be well also for the Royal Linnean 
and other scientific Societies to support the 
movement which has been taken up by the 
officers of the Government School of Mines. 





ALMANACES.—Upwards of seventy years be- 
fore the appearance of Moore’s Almanuck one 
was printed in Aberdeen with the title: - 

*¢ Prognostication for the yeare of our Re- 
demption 1626, the second after Leape-yeare. 
Printed at Aberdeen by Edward Raban for 
David Melville, 1626. 

About the year 1820 the editors of Moore’s 
Almanack began the attempt of discarding the 
monthly column containing the moon’s supposed 
influence on the members of the human body; 
and as an experiment, to ascertain the feelings 
of the public on the occasion, printed at first 
only 100,000 copies; but the omission was soon 
detected, and nearly the whole edition returned 
on their hands, and they were obliged to reprint 
the favorite column. See Baily’s Remarks on 
the Defective State of the Nautical Almanac. 

The Chinese astronomers (Imperial, I pre- 
sume) every year compose an Almanack or 
Calendar, at the head of which is the Emperor’s 
edict, by which all are forbidden, under pain 
of death, to use or publish any other calendar; 
and ofthis work several millions of copies are 
yearly sold; this is said to have been the case 
from time immemorial, 





The Imperial Edict puts one in mind of the 
somewhat parallel legal monopoly of the trade 
in almanacks granted to the Stationers’ Com- 
pany and the Universities by James I., which 
was abolished through the instrumentality of 
Thomas Carnan, a bookseller, who gained a 
cause over the Stationers’ Co., in the Court of 
Common Pleas in 1775. The bill brought in by 
Lord North in 1799 to renew the privilege was 
rejected by a majority of 45. 

Connected with the subject it may be men- 
tioned that Heylin in his Cosmography says, 
speaking of the burning of old St. Paul’s steeple 
(5 Queen Elizabeth, 1562) that 


‘*It was by the carelessness of the sexton 
consumed with fire, which happening in a 
thundering and tempestuous day was by him 
confidently affirmed to be done by lightening, 
and was so generally believed till the hour of 
his death; but not many years since, to disabuse 
the world, he confessed the truth of it, on which 
discovery the burning of St. Paul’s steeple by 
Lightning was left out of our common alma- 
nacks, where formerly it stood among the ordi- 
nary Epochs or accounts of Time,’’-— Notes and 
Queries. 





